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They grow throughout the Cameroons, 
(Though plagued by ill-behaved baboons) 


Bananas in delicious bunches 





To amplify our children’s lunches. 





To business men:—We’re staffed by lots So we can get for you with ease 
Of bright young men in many spots, Reports on anything you please. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


MR. MACMILLAN arrived in Salisbury and appeared 
at a public meeting with Sir Roy Welensky. He was 
generally regarded as having explained away for 
Sir Roy’s benefit the reassurances he had given in 
his Lagos speech to the people of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, in a speech described as 
‘a masterpiece of non-commitment’ by The Times, 
a good judge of masterpieces of non-commitment. 
More people were killed in renewed anti-tax 
riots in Uganda. The Kenya Constitutional Con- 
ference in London became Mboycotted, bogged 
down and bewildered. The London talks on Cyprus 
were adjourned, and the transfer of sovereignty 
postponed. The Canadian Government announced 
its intention of amending the Canadian constitu- 
tion without reference to Westminster, and the 
South African Government approved the issue of 
a five-shilling piece to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Union—without the: Queen’s 
head, but still, with unexpected magnanimity, 
called a ‘crown. 


AUTOMATION came even more fully into its own: 
Mr. Khrushchev announced a eut of one-third in 
the Sovict Union’s-conventional forces, pointing 
out that the country’s defence needs were more 
than adequately met by her rocket-nuclear arms 
and ‘a fantastic weapon’ now being devised. The 
Soviet Union agreed to finance the second stage. 
as it had the first, of Egypt's Aswan High Dam, 
to the tune of some £400 million; did a price- 
maintenance deal in diamonds with the Diamond 
Corporation of South Africa; and arranged to sell 
its Moskvitch and Volga motor-cars in Britain, 
thus making it possible for the Joneses to keep up 
with the Ivanevitches. 


DR. ADENAUER hit upon a happy German solution 
to an unhappy German problem when he broad- 
cast his advice that Germans who caught other 
Germans writing rude words on walls should give 
them a good old German beating-up. The United 
States signed a treaty committing it to the defence 
of Japan, and Britain an agreement with Spain that 
will entitle us to share in all the benefits of 
Spanish atomic research. Belgium brought forward 
the proposed date for Congo's independence, 
which was just as well, the Congolese nationalist 
movement having bound its men not to shave and 
its women not to let their hair down until it was 
granted, President de Gaulle summoned General 
Massu to Paris to explain his mutinous-sounding 
tough talk in Algeria; Mr. Sean Lemass said that 
the horrors of the Irish horse-trade had been 
exaggerated; and Mr. John Beresford Hatch pro- 
posed that the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives should petition Congress to appeal to 
Queen Elizabeth If to reverse the sentences passed 
by an English court at the Salem witchcraft trials 
in 1693. 
* 

THE NATIONAL UNION OF RAILWAYMEN asked for 
more money now. A strike of 300 men at a 
radiator factory stopped work for 3.500 workers 
at the BMC works at Cowley. Back to work went 
most of the two thousand mealy mouths who had 
downed tools because a foreman used a naughty 
word. Every British newspaper printed a great deal 
about the strike; none reported what the word was. 
A joke on Panorama about stock-market slumps 
led to a widespread list of falls in share prices on 
the London Stock Exchange. The Daily Mail head- 
line, ‘Lord Reith takes over the State,’ turned out 
to have commercial, not constitutional, signifi- 
cance: he had joined the board of the State 
Building Society. The Court of Criminal Appeal 
quashed the conviction of three men found guilty 
after Mr. Justice Stable had told a jury to get a 
move on. Sir John Hunt ceremonially opened the 
first of eighty cinemas to be converted to Ameri- 
can-style skittle alleys. The election of Mr. George 
Murray, leader-writer of the Daily Mail, as chair- 
man of the Press Council, was hailed as a wise 
choice by the Daily Express, pointing out that he 
is ‘a firm Tory and a stalwart believer in Britain 
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MACJANUS 


HE temptation to blame Archbishop Makarios, 

Tom Mboya and their respective delegations 
for the interruptions to the two London. confer- 
ences has been, generally, resisted—and rightly; 
for in both cases the real responsibility lies on the 
instructions given to the home delegates. In the 
case of the Cyprus meetings even the Daily Tele- 
graph, though it names Colonel Grivas as the 
chief trouble-maker, has to admit that the real 
blame should be laid at the door of the London 
Agreement a year ago—for its imprecision. Any 
attempt then to be too precise on certain delicate 
issues would have wrecked negotiations from the 
start: but it should have been realised that trouble 
was only postponed. Now, the issue can be 
left imprecise no longer. 

This was no excuse, though, for the British 
decision to present their terms on sovereignty and 
on the size of the bases not as a matter for 
discussion but as an ultimatum. Archbishop 
Makarios was left with no room for mancuvre— 
which was foolish, because he was also left with 
the perfect excuse not to accept the’ proffered 
agreement; whereas if the Government had been 
prepared to make concessions (as to their credit 
they had been, up to the time of the conference), 
it would have been hard for the Archbishop not 
to make some from the Cypriot side. 

For all the show of intransigence the Govern- 
ment’s heart does not seem to be in the business. 
The Foreign Secretary is clinging to his plan for 
the bases not because he thinks they are going to 
be useful but because the forces’ chiefs insist that 
Britain must have them (without being able to say 
why) and because of the feeling of the Right wing 
of the Conservative Party. But these two pressure 
groups should not be taken seriously. If there must 
be bases on Cyprus, they should be run by NATO 
with ne attempt at alien sovereignty; and the 
Right-wingers can easily be fixed with the promise 
of under-secretaryships or knighthoods, or even 
a few discreet baronetcies, leaving only Hinching- 
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brooke to complain—and he has been honest for 
too long to be taken seriously by the Whips. 
* 

The difficulties of the Kenya Constitutional 
Conference may appear to have arisen through the 
obstinacy or tactlessness of the African delegates; 
but here, too, the real mistake lay in paying atten- 
tion to the prejudices of the European delegation. 
If Africans are brought here to negotiate as equals 
they must be treated as equals; there is no more 
reason why Mr. Koinange should be excluded 


- from Lancaster House than there would have been 


to exclude Colonel Grivas (had he been nomi- 
nated) from the Cypriot delegation. 

But the African spotlight has in any case been 
stolen from Lancaster House by the Prime Minis- 
ter’s pronouncements in Lagos and in Salisbury 
on the future of Federation. The unanimous ver- 
dict of the press correspondents present was that 
Mr. Macmillan made a masterly strategic retreat 
in Salisbury from the position he had taken up 
before the Nigerian audience; and if he succeeded 
in convincing the Rhodesian whites that he said 
and meant precisely the same thing in both 
speeches he must be a diplomatic genius. What he 
said in the two places can now be read in 
conjunction : 

Lagos : We will not remove the protection of 
the British Government from either of the north- 
ern territories—Northern Rhodesia or Nyasaland 
—until it is clear that the expressed wish of these 
peoples is to enter into a full and independent 
Federation. 

Salisbury (quoting his earlier Commons 
speech) : When all units are in a position to agree 
and are agreed that British protection is no longei 
needed, then—and only then—can the whole 
Federation go forward to full independence and 
full Commonwealth membership. 

This is indeed an astute piece of verbal juggling : 
both sides will be satisfied 80 long as they read 
only the version that suits them, and the two are 
not overtly contradictory. 

As the Mail correspondent put it, this was Mr. 
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Macmillan ‘at his most evasive best . . . he bril- 
liantly confused every issue which worries the 
Southern Rhodesians.’ There are times when the 
spreading of such confusion is desirable, even 
essential; and this may be one of them. If the 
Prime Minister can reassure the Rhodesian whites 
about their future, while at the same time privately 
making it clear to Sir Roy that the only hope for 
Federation is to give freedom to Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland to opt out of it if they want 
to, later, he will have done a very fine week’s work. 
It was a good sign, therefore, that he riled Sir 
Roy, at their first meeting; presumably he told 
Sir Roy some home truths. 


But what Mr. Macmillan said in Lagos, by any 
interpretation, has made the Monckton Commis- 
sion look ridiculous. The Labour Party are now 
taking the line that if they knew two months ago 
what they have learnt from Mr. Macmillan’s Lagos 
speech, they would have been willing to nominate 
members to the Commission. Perhaps they would 
—or perhaps they would have found another 
reason for not joining it—but surely the real point 
is that if Rhodesia and Nyasaland are not going 
to be compelled to join the Federation unless they 
want to, there is no point in sending out a com- 
mission which is not allowed to take this possi- 
bility into active consideration. To do so is like 
appointing a Royal Commission to investigate 
capital punishment, but telling it not to give an 
opinion on the merits of capital punishment. 


And. come to think of it, this is exactly what 
the Government once did. 


What’s. Left? 

ICHAEL, Foor is unlikely to have attended 

the ‘Which Way For Labour?’ meeting at 
St. Pancras. Town Hall last weekend; it-was spon- 
sored by the Daily Worker, an organisation: for 
which he has little sympathy. Still, he might have 
been interested in some of the speeches. Jack 
Dash, a docker, asserted, ‘We are building Social- 








‘But I'm on a twelve-day fast, offisher 
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ism the good old way—not an hour passes but 
there’s a strike in the docks.’ And Bert Edwards, 
of the Vehicle Builders, reassured the audience 
about Socialism. ‘I’ve seen it,’ he said, ‘I went on 
a delegation at the invitation of the Polish and 
East German metal workers. They flew us out; 
they flew us back; they even gave us pocket 
money. Socialism does work!’ 

Mr. Foot could no doubt argue that these 
visions of Socialism are not the real thing. But 
what is the real thing? The delegates at the Daily 
Worker conference are, on the face of it, better 
entitled to call themselves Socialists than Mr. Foot 
and his Tribune friends; Tribune, after all, repre- 
sents a distinct deviation from Marxist orthodoxy. 
Yet Mr. Foot continues to write (and talk, on 
Panorama and elsewhere) as if he and his friends 
alone have the right to use the name. 

But Mr. Foot is not consistent. Trying to 
summon up international support, he claims in 
his article this week that ‘Almost all the figures 
of some substance in the Commonwealth—Nehru, 
Manley, Eric Williams, Mboya, Nkrumah—call 
themselves Socialists.” Perhaps they do; but what 
would he call them if he was under their rule? 
The thought of Mr. Foot Binging away under 
Nkrumah, or remaining a faithful member of 
Congress under Nehru, is grotesque—and it is 
equally impossible to imagine him working in 
harmony with such ‘Socialists’ as Cheddi Jagan. 
The term is no longer applicable to such men. 
Nkrumah, for one, is fast making Ghana a highly 
organised capitalist enterprise, with very substan- 
tial inducements for foreign entrepreneurs in the 
shape of tax and other concessions; and whatever 
may ‘be thought of Nkrumah’s authoritarian poli- 
tics, he has thereby shown himself to be not a 
Socialist but a pragmatist willing—as those mem- 
bers of the Labour Party here whom Mr. Foot 
delights to excoriate are now willing—to accept 
the facts of life. 

Socialism of the style which Michael Foot still 
preaches in Tribune is not so much wicked— 
though it has been put to many evil uses—as 
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irrelevant. Events have long since shown that it is 
impossible to impose public Ownership upon a 
democracy without sacrificing the democracy, 
Nobody in his senses would suggest that the 
present compromise between public ownership 
and private enterprise which we have reached is 
ideal: in some ways it is extremely inefficient and 
it is always, by its very flexibility, hard to defend. 
But the majority of the electorate have recently 
intimated on successive occasions that they prefer 
it that way. It is still necessary—all the more 
necessary, in fact—to keep a watchful and critical 
eye on how things are going; Mr. Foot is entitled 
to his opinion (and a great many. people who 
dislike his views would agree with him) that 
material prosperity ought not to be the electorate’s 
only criterion. He is also, of course, entitled 
to campaign to get the electorate to change its 
mind and accept his policies. What he is foolish to 
do is to maintain that those members of his party 
who wish to make their party’s policy a little less 
remote from reality are traitors. Every Socialist 
is a traitor to other Socialists, and the public 
is more than a little tired of hearing them all 
saying so. 

Mr. Foot is on safer ground when he says. that 
the LCC is not Socialist. Sir Ike Hayward and his 
flock represent what happens to Socialists when 
they entrench themselves -in power; they are 
transformed into bureaucrats. It is the same pro- 
cess that can be observed in the civil service—the 
Monico affair, in a sense, is the LCC’s Crichel 
Down. Where Mr. Foot goes astray is in imagin- 
ing that this is exceptional. A newly-elected 
Labour council may, indeed, introduce useful re- 
forms, inject new vision into their town’s plan- 
ning; but give th:m a few years and they become 
as bad.as the LCC 

That is why, th_ugh it is possible to agree with 
Mr. Foot, and with Henry George, that the case 
for public ownership of land is in theory obvious, 
the case against it in practice is very strong. The 
State can be as rough and as tough and as un- 
scrupulous a landlord as the’ worst speculator : 
Crichel Down is only one of a*thousand examples 
from the post-war years. The fact is that ‘Fat- 
headed bureaucratic Councils, as Mr. Foot calls 
them, are not the less, fatheaded, and are much 
more bureaucratic, if they havé more power, not 
least when they can pretend to be using it for the 
public good. The richer they are, the more poten- 
tially dangerous—as are trade unions. One of the 
most powerful and, for its size, wealthiest trade 
unions in America is, after all, the Téamsters’: 
and had the leaders of the Electrical Trades Union 
here not botched their opportunities, this could 
have been true of them too. There is nothing to 
suggest that the London Courity Council's beha- 
viour over the Monico site Would have been any 
less deplorable had it been the owner of the whole 
of the Piccadilly area. 


Justice in Turkey .. . 


HE Turkish Minister. for Justice, Esat 

Budakoglu, has been trying to defend his 
Government from the charges recently levelled 
against it by the International Press Institute. Of 
all the journalists charged. during the past five 
years, he claims, ‘only’ 238 were convicted.. An 
average of nearly fifty journalists convicted a year 
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would itself suggest that the Turkish Government 
has a curious notion of democratic rights; and one 
of Mr. Budakoglu’s further excuses—that most of 
these offences were petty—only makes his case 
worse. Why, if they were ‘relatively minor’ 
offences, bring the journalists to court at all? 

The fact is that the Turkish Government is 
deliberately using trivial infractions of complex 
laws to harass opposition editors. Significantly, the 
Minister includes in his list of minor offences the 
failure to print a contradiction in the proper 
form.’ The ‘proper form’ in such cases happens 
to be prescribed by the Government in the most 
pettifogging detail and on the most absurd pre- 
texts. Editors are compelled to retract statements 
which they know (and the Government knows) 
to be true; and departure from the words, o1 
even from the punctuation, laid down (or putting 
the apology an inch or two lower than the 
prominent position ordered), can be an excuse for 
a prosecution. 

At the same time the Turkish Government has 
been busy manipulating State advertising, giving 
it to newspapers which are prepared to toe the 
government line, and taking it away from those 
which show any sign of independence. As IPI 
bulletins have pointed out, it is a tribute to the 
courage and pertinacity of Turkish opposition 
newspapermen that they continue the struggle, 
though thirty-five of them have been sent to 
prison in the last five years for ‘offences’ against 
the State which would be laughed out of court 
in any prosecution here. 


... and at Home 


The resounding judgment by the Court of 
Criminal Appeal—that ‘it is a cardinal principle 
of our criminal law that in considering their 
verdict, concerning as it does the liberty of the 
subject, the jury shall deliberate in complete free- 
dom, uninfluenced by any promise. unintimidated 
by any threat'—represents an admirable addition 
to the long line of great legal pronouncements: 
but we could wish that this concern with the 
liberty of the subject could be extended to rather 
more deserving cases. The recent Report of a 
Home Office research unit, Time Spent Awaiting 
Trial, has provided factual evidence of what was 
already surmised, that a deplorable number of 
people are being kept in prison for long periods 
before trial, contrary to another ‘cardinal principle 
of our criminal law.’ Of the people charged who 
are refused bail by the magistrates’ courts—and 
they spend on an average six to seven weeks in 
custody—a quarter are. subsequently either re- 
leased (4 per cent.) or not Sent to prison or any 
other form of detention after conviction (21 per 
cent.). In the case of the 21 per cent. it is, of 


‘course, possible to argue that some might have 


been given gaol sentences had they not already 
Sperit some time in custody: nevertheless, the 
figures reveal that unlucky people are being 
deprived of their liberty for long spells because 
the machinery of justice is far too slow. 

It has also not passed unnoticed, in connection 
with this judgment, that the enthusiasm of the 
court of appeal for the liberty of the subject and 
for the jury system is not shared by all judges in 
the lower courts—to judge by sentences for 
contempt of court. 
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Nasser Redivivus 


From MICHAEL ADAMS 


FTER a confused and confusing 1959, these first 
I cocks of the new year have seen a recog- 
nisable pattern emerging again in the Middle 
East. And the most striking single element is the 
astonishing revival in the fortunes of President 
Nasser. who stands today at the highest point so 
far in his mercurial career. 

In the middle of 1959, Nasser saw himself beset 
by difficulties on all sides, His flirtation with Mos- 
cow had ended in shrill accusations of breach of 
promise, in the disillusioning discovery that Com- 
munists were as prone as imperialists to interfere 
in the internal affairs of their protégés. His new 
Syrian subjects were blaming Nasser for all their 
difficulties. from the high cost of living to the 
second bad harvest in succession. His undisguised 
attempts to overthrow the regime of General 
Kassem in Iraq had ended in failure and in the 
persecution of the nationalist, anti-Communist 
elements in Irag. His campaign against King 
Hussein of Jordan had been equally unsuccessful, 
and after quarrelling with the government of every 
other Arab State except Morocco and the Yemen, 
Nasser had finally felt impelled to swallow his 
pride and attempt a reconciliation with at least 
some of. them. Jordan, albeit with reservations 
which King Hussein made no attempt to hide, 
had accepted the proffered olive branch. But 
President Bourguiba in Tunisia took a long, care- 
ful look at it. and then returned it without so 
much as a kind word: and the new revolutionary 
government of General Abboud in the Sudan 
played possum and refused even to broach the 
urgent problem of the division of the Nile waters, 
over which Nasser needed an agreement with the 
Sudan before he could safely tackle his darling 
project of building a new high dam at Aswan. 

All in all, this was a discouraging picture, and 
it was only during the last three months of the 
year that it gradually dissolved, in a manner both 
familiar and disconcerting to students of Middle 
Eastern affairs, to be replaced by one totally 
different—Nasser, enthroned like some ancient 
pharaoh on one of the stylised bas-reliefs of Upper 
Egypt, loftily accepting the tribute of all those 
who wished to gain his favour. 

Within the first fortnight of the new year he 
had himself blown the charges which set on foot 
the construction of the high dam—with un- 
diminished Soviet aid, with an agreement with the 
Sudanese over the division of the Nile waters, and 
with the diplomatic representatives of East and 
West in dutiful attendance. He had seen the coun- 
tries of Western Europe and the United States 
apparently falling over each other to be allowed 
to share-in financing the later stages of the dam’s 
construction. He had received the promise—four 
days after he had refused passage through the 
Suez Canal to a ship carrying an Israeli cargo— 
of a substantial loan from the World Bank for the 
improvement of that controversial waterway. In 
Syria he had taken the bold’step of appointing an 
Egyptian viceroy, and when the showdown came 
with his Baathist critics he had forced their resig- 
nations and actually gained popularity amongst 
the Syrians as a result. In the rest of the Arab 
world the success of his ‘neutralist’ policy, and its 
material results, had so restored his prestige that 





BEIRUT 


by comparison Kassem, mouthing, his obscure 
threats inthe background, could safely be left in 
the care of his own devoted subjects, half of whom 
seemed to be primarily concerned with attempts 
to kill him. 

It is amusing to notice how little the essentials 
of the game have changed since Nuri es-Said’s 
day—except that the roles have been reversed. 
Then, it was Iraq, personified by Nuri, which was 
regarded as the bastion against Communism, and 
so as the candidate for all the favours of the West. 
Nasser, with his Migs and Ilyushins, and his 
frequent 1éte-d-téte with the Soviet ambassador 
was the enemy, and in order to undermine the 
Western position in the Arab world, Nasser put 
all his energies into subverting Syria and Jordan, 
with the ultimate aim of isolating Iraq from the 
rest of the Arab community. Now it is Kassem 
who employs the same tactics, with his promises 
of aid for the ‘enslaved’ people of Syria and his 
plan for an all-Palestine government to rule over 
the territories occupied by Egypt and Jordan after 
the Palestine fighting of 1948. But Jordan, with 
its Hashemite King, looks most unlikely to go 
the way of Iraq so long as it enjoys the full support 
of both Britain and America as well as Nasser’s 
qualified approval: and in Syria Nasser will have 
no difficulty in holding his own while the alterna- 
tive to his rule, of association with the blood- 
stained regime in Iraq, presents such a frightening 
prospect. 

For here lies Kassem’s weakness and Nasser’s 
corresponding strength. There are plenty of people 
in Egypt, in Syria, and in the surrounding Arab 
countries, who resent some aspect of the Nasserist 
programme—the limitations on freedom of 
political expression, the indecisive economic 
policies, the aggressive propaganda of the ‘Voice 
of the Arabs’ which continually embroil the UAR 
in irrelevant quarrels, the favouritism shown to 
army Officers, the restrictions on foreign travel— 
but of all Nasser’s critics only the Communists 
have any reason to suppose that they would be 
better off under General Kassem, or indeed under 
any other regime at present in power in the Middle 
East. The Communists are imprisoned, and sub- 
jected to what—by the mild Egyptian standards— 
is rélatively severe treatment. But what of the 
non-Communists in Iraq? What of the massacres, 
the executions, the dragging through the streets, 
the farcical trials in the ‘People’s Court,’ the un- 
certainties of everyday life under a regime where 
authority is exercised, not by the officially con- 
stituted government and its ministers, but by a 
group of unofficial advisers to a prime minister 
who will hear no criticism and whose equivoca- 
tions have exasperated every section of the com- 
munity? 

The treason trial in the People’s Court drags on, 
proving as much as anything that a large number 
of people were ready to risk their lives to take 
that of Kassem. Now even the Communists are 
quarrelling publicly among themselves. The evi- 
dent and continuing instability of Kassem’s regime 
in Iraq, and its failure to provide any guarantee 
of security, let alone of prosperity for Iraqis, con- 
stitutes the most potent argument for Nasserism in 
the Arab world today. 
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In the Woodpile 


T oNCE had lunch with an African 
Negro in a Victoria Street pub 
(which, just to make the whole 
Recherche more charming, was 
in those days one of the few 
places that would let a room to 
Sir Oswald Mosley for meetings); 
he told me a lot about his father. 
Afterwards, walking down the 
street together, we came to a 
side turning; he was just about to step off the 
kerb under the wheels of a passing taxi when I 
caught his arm and checked him. The taxi-driver 
swerved, shouting as he did so (but in a very 
friendly way; there had been no serious danger 
of an accident), ‘Watch it, Sambo!’ I don’t think 
I have ever been quite so embarrassed in my 
life: but if there was any embarrassment on the 
part of my companion, he certainly showed no 
sign of it. 





I was reminded of this odd and unimportant 
vignette at Lancaster House, of all elegantly 
unlikely places, on the day that the Kenya Con- 
stitutional Conference opened. For the African 
in the story was Mbiyu Koinange, and he has 
come a long way since then. Things being what 
they are, I suppose I run serious danger of being 
misunderstood if 1 describe him as the nigger in 
the woodpile; but certainly he was the rock on 
which the Kenya Conference very nearly 
foundered before it had begun. There we all were, 
on. the soft, royal-blue chairs of the main con- 
ference room at Lancaster House, admiring the 
Veronese on the ceiling (or Sheikh Mafood §. 
Mackawi, depending on the degree of serious- 
mindedness with which we approached the pro- 
ceedings), when horrid rumours began to circu- 
late. The fourteen elected Africans, it seemed, 
weren't coming. 

Why not? Rumour swiftly (and surprisingly 
accurately) provided the answer. Mr. Mboya and 
Mr. Ngala, the leaders of the group, had asked 
for a second ‘adviser’ to sit with them throughout 
the conference; they already had Mr. Thurgood 
Marshall (formerly the chief lawyer for the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People and the leading Negro advocate 
of integration before the United States Supreme 
Court), but wanted another. There was no objec- 
tion in principle to a second adviser, but the name 
proposed immediately gave the Colonial Office 
palpitations. Mr. Koinange, though a free man 
in Britain, would be interned under the special 
regulations if he ever went back to Kenya; he 
did go back for a few days not long ago, as a 
matter of fact, but under strict surveillance and 
for the sole purpose of visiting his aged and 
ailing father. 

Consternation. Agitated whispering. Hurryings 
to and fro. Eventually, the conference settled 
down, with fourteen empty chairs grouped round 
one corner of the great rectangle (a television 
camera lingered long on the lonely place-card 
that read ‘Mr. Tom Mboya’). Mr. Macleod, 
looking. I thought, not quite his usual composed 





self, came in; he made his way to his place, 
pausing to talk to delegates as he went by (dark 
faces first; Mr. Macleod knows what o’clock 
it is). 

‘First,’ he said, with only the merest sigh of 
double-entendre, ‘} want to welcome those of you 
who are here. . . :’ Then he explained the posi- 
tion of the Government, causing an intolerable 
state of confusion and curiosity among those who 
did not know to whom he was referring when, 
without naming Mr. Koinange, he referred to 
those ‘who have a heavy responsibility for the 
unhappiness in Kenya.” Then he hoped that, hav- 
ing made their protest, the African elected mem- 
bers would see fit to join in the conference. 

So do I. The whole business is one more illustra- 
tion of the extent to which ‘face’ has now become 
the arbiter of political decisions in this country. 
(The deadlock in the Cyprus negotiations, which 
may yet wreck the whole settlement, is another 
example.) For matters were promptly made worse 
when, after an uneasy compromise had been 
worked out between Mr. Macleod and the African 
elected members, whereby Mr. Koinange would 
be permitted to attend some of the conference 
sittings as an observer only, the representatives of 
the European members objected to his being 
allowed in at all. The negotiations continue. But 
the brutal truth is that if the African elected mem- 
bers finally decide not to take part in the con- 
ference, there is no point at all in holding it. The 
method by which Kenya moves towards self- 
government, and the speed at which the move is 
made, have yet to be determined; but without at 
any rate the consent, if not the active approval, 
of the Africans, any scheme will be dead before 
the signatures on it are dry. If the price of African- 
elected participation in the conference is the 
admission of Mr. Koinange, it will have to be paid. 

Mr. Blundell and Group-Captain Briggs have 
insisted that it must not be paid; but Mr. Blundell, 
at least, will not take his protest to the point of 
walking out. There is a parallel in Sartre’s Crime 
Passionnel; when Hoederer states the terms on 
which his Proletarian Party will join the coalition 
cabinet, his terms are outrageous and excessive. 
The Conservative leader refuses them contemptu- 
ously and prepares to leave; but the wily 
Monarchist leader (It’s just like my father’s 
palace,’ he says languidly, when somebody throws 
a bomb through the window) knows that they 
have no choice but to accept. Events are on 
Hoederer’s side; and they are on Mr. Mboya’s— 
afd Mr. Koinange’s. And Dr. Banda’s, for that 
matter. 

* 


I think the days of the County Hail dictatorship 
are numbered, and if the Piccadilly affair has 
helped to number them, some good will have 
come out of it even if.Mr. Cotton’s scheme goes 
through. Sir Isaac Hayward and his chief of 
staff, Mrs. Freda Corbet, are piling up the sand- 
bags to keep out the sea; but I think there is more 
water coming over than they have reckoned with. 
A long time ago, my dear, departed friend Taper 
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(Heaven rest his spotted soul) told the story of the 
Labour caucus’s determination to stamp out any 
vestige of democratic activity within the majority 
party at County Hall. Soon afterwards the notor- 
ious resolution that forbade Labour Councillors 
to dissent in public from party decisions was 
passed, and there was a rather merry row. At one 
point Mr. Hugh Jenkins, who sits for Stoke New- 
ington on the LCC, wrote to the Spectator, 
courteously and gently disagreeing with Taper’s 
estimate of the seriousness of the situation at 
County Hall. He said, among other things 


It should not be lost sight of that under the 
‘oligarchy’ at County Hall, Labour has given 
London extraordinarily good, efficient and clean 
government for many years. Tammany Hall 
should not be mentioned in the same article with 
a group of people whose only fault is that they 
are a little set in their ways and perhaps inclined 
to fear overmuch that newcomers will disturb 
the many fine things they are doing and upset 
the excellent arrangements they have made for 
so long for the good of London and of 
Londoners. 


It seems, however, that the ‘group of people’ 
whom Mr. Jenkins had in mind have acquired 
other faults since he wrote that letter. For he has 
just circulated to the members of his local Labour 
Party a document in which he says of the ‘oli- 
garchy’ (Taper’s word, Jenkins’s quotation 
marks): 


The LCC Labour Party has grown apart from 
the mass of tthe movement; it has become 
obsessed with its own importance and halluci- 
nated by visions of its own perfection. Sometimes 
it does not act as a Socialist body should act. It 
needs going over, loosening up, revitalising. 


And Mr. Jenkins gives some examples of what 
he means. 


. I tried to get Minutes of the LCC Labour 
Group circulated. At least, I thought. if our 
comrades are not allowed to come here and see 
what we are up to, we ought to be able to report 
to them from the basis of an agreed record 
approved at each meeting and held in common. 
I failed . . . and we still go on the basis of a 
note held in the Chief Whip’s office at County 
Hall which is not even read to the following 
meeting. 


My italics. The italics in the next example are 
mine, too. 


In May, 1958, in accordance with the restric- 
tive practice of the LCC Labour Party I sent in 
a question to the Chief Whip asking for it to 
be put down on the Council Agenda. . . . It did 
not arrive on the Council Agenda, nor even on 
that of the Party meeting. The Chief Whip told 
me that the question was unnecessary and, any- 
way, -it was a matter which [another member] 
specialised in and there was no need for me to 
interfere. ...1. ... pressed the matter so that 
it went to the Policy Committee (the LCC Labour 
‘Cabinet’). I received a letter from the Chief Whip 

. telling me that ‘there was no cause for 
anxiety’ and that ‘the House of Commons was 
the right place for such questions to be put’ [the 
question was about H-bombers over London]. | 
felt very strongly about this matter and | there- 
fore sent the question direct to the Clerk of the 
Council, asking him to put it down on the 
Agenda of the Council. 

The action the Clerk then took is unknown to 
me, Whatever happened, the motion certainly 
did not appear on the Agenda .. . the role of 
the Clerk of the Council:in this matter leaves 
room for question. 


And finally, a more light-hearted example of the 
state matters are in at County Hall. 
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. .my wife represents Battersea South on 
the LCC and... on one occasion we were 
treated as one unit. I pressed the Clerk of the 
Council to give us an undertaking that this 
would not occur again and that Mrs. Jenkins 
and I, while we both remain members of the 
LCC, will always be treated as two separate 
Councillors representing separate constituencies. 
The Clerk has categorically refused to give this 
undertaking! 

It is related that, just after Mr. Hemingway had 
demonstrated to a group of correspondents in 
Civil War Madrid that the trajectory of the Fascist 
guns ensured that their shells must pass far over 
the correspondents’ hotel, a direct hit was scored 
on the floor above, causing the ceiling to collapse 
on top of them. Mr. Hemingway, not a jot put 
out, waited until the plaster had settled, and then 
asked coolly, “Well, gentlemen, how do you like 
it now?’ I might ask Mr. Jenkins the same ques- 
tion. There must be something very seriously 
wrong at County Hall if the Clerk accepts from 
the Labour oligarchy instructions as to what he 
shall put on or leave off the Council Agenda. 
What is wrong is made clear from the correspon- 
dence between Mr. Jenkins and Mrs. Corbet, after 
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he had written to The Times. Mrs. Corbet said 
crisply, ‘After careful consideration, the Policy 
Committee are still of the opinion that it was 
improper of you to write to a newspaper or any 
other publication expressing views contrary to 
the decision of the Party. They are hoping that 
you will be able to give an undertaking that this 
will not be repeated.’ 

But as | say, I think the days of that sort of 
thing are numbered, and high time too Mr. 
Jenkins firmly refused to give the undertaking 
asked for, and his circulation of this frank docu- 
ment strengthens my belief that the caucus is 
bluffing, and that its bluff has been called. The 
‘Adenauer’ performed by Sir Isaac may only put 
off the day of reckoning for a short time. and 
when he goes there is little chance that the highly 
unpopular power of Mrs. Corbet will survive. 
With a majority as huge as the Labour one on the 
LCC, there is an inevitable and ultimately irresis- 
tible- movement towards democracy within the 
party; ali the signs are that the movement is 
gathering momentum. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


If Seven Maids, with Seven Mops... 


From ROY JENKINS, 


N January, 1957, upon his accession to the 
egal Mr. Macmillan announced that 
the central feature of his policy was to be the 
making of Britain's position in Europe. Mr. 
Maudling (assisted by Sir David Eccles, it must 
be allowed) then spent twenty-three months 
achieving a situation in which we had fewer 
friends on the Continent than at any time since 
the Boer War. 

At the end of 1958—when they could do 
nothing else—the Government reluctantly recog- 
nised that their scheme for a general Free Trade 
Area in Europe was at least temporarily dead. 
They then proceded to muster that heterogeneous 
collection of countries now known as the ‘Seven’ 
and to prove to themselves and to the rest of 
Europe that it was possible to construct a free 
trade area, and to do it very quickly. But the value 
for us of this new European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (apart from its contribution towards sooth- 
ing the ruffled vanity of British economic minis- 
ters) is to be judged largely by whether it makes 
more likely a satisfactory arrangement between 
Britain and the ‘Six.’ 

These were indeed the terms in which the EFTA 
was presented to the House of Commons in 
December. There was occasional confusion as to 
whether the Association was to be a bridge to- 
wards the ‘Six’ or a bludgeon against them: but 
that it was to be one or the other was not in doubt. 
This was even clearer from the facts of the situa- 
tion than from the words of Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory and Mr. Maudling. No one could believe 


that an arrangement which added only 35 million . 


people to the British market could in itself be our 
answer to the economic challenge of the 160 mil- 
lion-strong Common Market. No one could be- 
lieve that a trading arrangement with countries 
a$ peripheral as our new partners could in itself 
solve the problem of our political relations with 
Western Europe as a whole. The purpose of the 
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‘Seven’ should be to aid negotiation rather than 
to serve as an end in itself. 

The first fruits of this aid might have been 
expected to show themselves in Paris last week. 
The array of meetings was both formidable and 
numerically confusing. The ‘Six, with their 
effectively working European Commission, did 
not require a special meeting. The ‘Seven’ met on 
Tuesday morning in the British Embassy—the 
meeting place perhaps underlining the extent to 
which this is a group of one sun and six satellites. 
The curiously assorted Conference of Thirteen 
—the ‘Six’ without Luxembourg, the ‘Seven’ 
without Austria and Norway, together with the 
United States, Canada and Greece—met on 
Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday in the Hotel 
Majestic (which last figured prominently in the 
diplomatic news when Lloyd George and Arthur 
Balfour made it their headquarters during the 1919 
Peace Conference). And the Council of the OEEC 
(eighteen European members plus the two North 
American associates) met in the Chateau de la 
Muette on Thursday. 

The official British view is that we scored a 
substantial ‘tactical’ success during the week. The 
ground for this view is that the Americans and the 
‘Six’ agreed, contrary to Mr. Dillon's original 
proposal, that relations between the ‘Six’ and the 
‘Seven’ should be remitted, not to another meeting 
of the Conference of Thirteen, but to a body of 
twenty (with the same membership as OEEC 
although not meeting under OEEC auspices), 
which is to convene in a couple of months’ time. 
In an extremely limited sense this may have been 
a tactical success, but its existence is in no way 
incompatible with the strategic situation having 
hardened against us. The plain fact is that few 
things could be more inimical to the possibility 
of a special arrangement between the ‘Six’ and 
the ‘Seven’ than that the Americans should be 
present at a meeting held to discuss it: If the 
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Americans are there they tend to dominate—and 
this is doubly- likely if they are represented by a 
personality as able and forceful as Mr. Dillon. 
And there can be no doubt that the Americans 
are at present strongly opposed to such a special 
arrangement. 


This is hardly surprising. In 1959 they had a 
foreign deficit of $4 billion. This is a rate of 
deficit sufficient to imperil within a few years even 
the vast gold reserves of the United States. In these 
circumstances they are naturally extremely suspi- 
cious of any discriminatory trade agreement. The 
‘Six’ they are prepared to accept, partly because 
it is too late for them to do much else, and partly 
because its political content gives it respectability 
in the eyes of a nation which is naturally favour- 
able to federal solutions. The ‘Seven’ are a 
different matter. Mr. Heathcoat Amory was surely 
getting near to the borders of accuracy when he 
told the House of Commons in December : ‘There 
is no question of any American opposition or 
hostility to the “Seven.” ” The fact is that the 
American Government will subject the Stockholm 
Treaty to the most stringent examination when it 
comes before GATT, and will jump upon any 
infringements of the rules of GATT with a 
severity which they would not show towards the 
‘Six.’ And a new preferential arrangement between 
the ‘Six’ and the ‘Seven’ they will regard as out of 
the question. 


The achievements of British policy towards 
Europe can therefore be measured in terms more 
meaningful than those of the tactical advantages 
of a committee of twenty rather than one of 
thirteen. What the Government has done has been 
to confront the ‘Six’ with the ‘Seven’ at the very 
moment when the Americans, impelled by their 
own balance of payments difficulties, have rushed 
back to the centre of European economic affairs. 
Their re-entry inevitably gives them the right of 
adjudication, and the reason for it makes it certain 
that their judgment will be given against us. The 


-‘Six’ in future will not have to burden themselves 


with the pertinacious Mr. Maudling. They can 
leave it to Mr. Dillon to do the job for them. Our 
alliance with the Swiss and Swedish skirmishers 
for European free trade hardly compensates for 
this. 


The community of interest between the United 
States and the ‘Six’ is based upon both parties 
appearing to accept what Mr. Maudling has rather 
apprehensively called ‘the doctrine of the non- 
existence of Europe.” By this he meant the view 
that, within the Atlantic community, there is only 
room for two tiers of States. On the one hand 
there should be the ‘Six,’ and on the other every- 
one else—America, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Greece—and that no one in this second group 
should have a closer relationship with the ‘Six’ 
than is enjoyed by all the other members. The 
‘Six’ are attracted by this approach because it 
leaves them freer to get on with the delicate task 
of building their own community; and the Ameri- 
cans like it because it limits discrimination to the 
unit they have already accepted. But it is a most 
disagreeable doctrine for Britain. The degree of 
tariff discrimination against our trade might not 
be immense—the danger here has often been 
exaggerated and will grow less if (as now seems 
likely) the ‘Six’ move in a more liberal direction. 
The real dangers are that we will be cut off 
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from the swift-flowing main stream of Euro- 
pean economic growth and may become an in- 
creasingly stagnant backwater; and that we will 
also become increasingly isolated politically from 
metropolitan Europe. The United States can, of 
course, sustain such relative isolation with 
impunity. As leader of the Western alliance she 
would retain a special position and influence 
in Europe. But i do not think that Britain would 
be equally fortunate. Our influence in Europe 
would decline still faster than it has done in recent 
years. 

In view of the hard facts of the present situa- 
tion, how can we now avoid this happening? 
First, the Government should stop trying to soothe 
its own pride by superimposing a glow of success 
upon every failure. There is no advantage in 
handing out—as happened last week—to the 
British press a much more favourable account of 
what happened than is carried in the newspapers 
of any other participating country. Next, it should 
be recognised that the formation of the ‘Seven’ has 
given us very little negotiating advantage, and 
that we certainly cannot rely on the new unit to 
solve our problems for us. Nor are we likely to 
win many friends by continuing to preach the old 


Up the 


By 


o make sure I had got it right, I read two 
Masaiee in your editorial last week six times. 
‘The point of the Piccadilly affair, you wrote, ‘is 
that the London County Council—Socialist-con- 
trolled—has been responsible for what has hap- 
pened. And if land were publicly owned, as Mr. 
Foot would like it to be, would that have made 
any difference?’ Indeed. Is that all Mr. Bernard 
Levin intended to say in his brilliant article of a 
few weeks ago? I had supposed that he was also 
interested in other, if kindred, issues such as the 
drive for profit, the complexities of land acquisi- 
tion, the whole pitiful failure to establish respect 
for architectural standards and the public interest. 
Do you really mean to tell us that the public 
ownership of the land of central London would 
not have vastly eased, at any rate, one problem 
which intelligent town planners have to solve? Of 
course, I know that a fatheaded, bureaucratic 
Council, no less than money-grubbing developers, 
can still step in and botch the whole business. The 
cure must be to stop the bumbling bureaucracy as 
well as the money-grubbing. But please don’t tell 
me that the whole case for the public ownership 
of the land, so long propounded by a sequence of 
distinguished town planners, is thus so simply 
destroyed. You will be telling us next the Sermon 
on the Mount is a dead duck because a few Popes 
were found guilty of incest or sodomy. And who 
ever told you, by the way, that the LCC is Socialist 
controlled? Sir Ike Hayward, not William Morris, 
is the man in charge. 

The case for the theory is obvious. If a public 
authority owns all the land in a city it can plan 
the roads and the places for the buildings, not to 
mention the drains and the car parks, without 
worrying whether each individual plot of land is 
necessarily going to bring the maximum return in 
rental per square foot. Moreover, as the amenities 
are supplied, the appreciation in the value of the 
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1958 doctrine that it is immoral for a group of 
countries to discriminate against us, but perfectly 
desirable for 4 group, of which we are a member, 
to discriminate against others. 

We should accept the ‘Six’ with a far greater 
show of enthusiasm than we have yet been able 
to muster; and should wish them well in the deli- 
cate task, on which they are currently engaged, of 
breaking through the barriers of French protec- 
tionism. At the same time we should recognise that 
until they are over the hump of that problem they 
have no desire to indulge in serious long-term 
negotiations with any outside power, and that we 
are in no position to force their hand. Our aim in 
any immediate negotiations should be to minimise 
the discrimination against us rather than to settle 
issues of principle. For our own part we should do 
what we can to harmonise our external tariffs (and 
those of our new partners) with those of the ‘Six.’ 
And we should see whether some of the construc- 
tive provisions of the Treaty of Rome could not 
be added to that excessively negative document, 
the Treaty of Stockholm. Then, in a few years’ 
time, we might be able to undo some of the 
mistakes of the recent past and bring Britain back 
into Europe. 


Garden 


MICHAEL FOOT 


sites and properties flows into public coffers in- 
stead of private pockets. How rich would the LCC 
be today—and how much better able to resist the 
temptations of moronic developers—if it had been 
able to buy up all the land of London, say, in 
1920! But of course, 1] know from my study of 
Spectator economics that anyone who talks of 
theories will be dismissed as a Bible-thumping 
evangelist. So that was why, in my Daily Herald 
article which you criticise, I described how the 
public ownership of land in the centre of cities had 
been applied in practice with considerable success. 
Plymouth and Coventry could never have started 
their reconstruction programmes without it. And 
indeed, if you stop to think, every housing estate 
in the country is built on publicly-owned land. 
Some are built well and some are built badly, but 
if you told any intelligent City engineer or archi- 
tect that it did not—in your words—make ‘any 
difference’ whether the land was publicly or 





‘If I did not know you to be so trans- 
parently naive,’ Michael Foot says this 
week of the ‘Spectator,’ ‘I would damn the 
jot of you as a bunch of Machiavellis.’ This 
criticism from the Left has been echoed 
(though not for the same reasons) on the 
Right; and in an article which will appear 
next week the Warden of All Souls, John 
Sparrow, argues that we owe an apology to 
the authorities for our intemperate criti- 
cisms. Mr, Sparrow has been objecting, in 
our correspondence columns, to our inter- 
pretation of the report of the Privy Council 
Committee on telephone-tapping; and as 
the correct interpretation appears to us to 
be a matter of considerable importance, we 
asked him to set out his views in detail. 
Bernard Levin will comment on them in ‘A 
Spectator’s Notebook.’ 
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privately owned they would laugh in your face and 
tell you you could never have actually seen the 
leading lights on their local Chambers of Com. 
merce. So please can you or Mr. Gaitskell, or Mr. 
Roy Jenkins, or Mr. Douglas Jay, or Mr. Anthony 
Crosland, or any other of the regular writers or 
inspirers of the Spectator tell us regular readers 
why a principle that is good and practical and 
indeed essential on the LCC estates becomes 
visionary or absurd or irrelevant when applied to 
Piccadilly Circus or the City or the whole clut- 
tered, ugly mess in between and round about? 

I realise, however, that your view about the 
public or private ownership of the land not 
making ‘any difference’ is al] part of the more 
comprehensive economic philosophy, preached by 
you for many months, that the public or private 
ownership of everything else does not make any 
difference either. | doubt whether this extreme 
view will be-accepted by the shareholders, com- 
paratively small in number when contrasted with 
the total population, the value of whose property 
increased by £6,100,000,000 in the year 1959— 
just about £1,000,000,000 more than the whole 
sum spent in the same twelve months by the 
national exchequer on education, pensions, H- 
bombs, and every other item of Government 
expenditure. Let that pass. Merely to. mention 
these indelicate figures is to expose oneself as an 
old-fashioned class warrior. 

What I am really wondering is how many other 
people agree with your daringly novel thesis—for 
example, does Mr. Gaitskell, whom you so often 
hail as a worthy alumnus of your own ultra- 
modern school of economics? | imagine | under- 
stand Mr. Bernard Levin’s views about public 
ownership; he thinks (a) (and here he shares the 
editorial opinion) that anyone who believes the 
issue matters a tuppenny damn must be a crack- 
pot; (b) that anyone who tries to apply the idea 
in practice will bring the economy to a standstill; 
and (c) that the idea, however advantageous for 
the nation, has been rejected by the electorate and 
must, therefore, be abandoned in the interests of 
the new Radicalism or the higher morality. But 
does Mr. Gaitskell or, say, Mr. Roy Jenkins agree 
with all these contradictory propositions or any of 
them? If so, they should join Mr. Grimond or take 
over your City Column from Mr. Nicholas Daven- 
port, who so often disturbs your editorial hallucin- 
ation that the economic millennium arrived with 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory (or was it Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft?). If, on the contrary, Mr. Gaitskell 
and Mr. Jenkins still hold to the faith of their 
fathers that public ownership does make a differ- 
ence, should they not boldly explain why and 
where and, in particular, how big is the difference 
they want to make? The word of praise for their 
candour they might thereby win from Tribune 
might compensate for the loss of the weekly huzzas 
now lavished by the Spectator on these misunder- 
stood, if not so reluctant, heroes. 

As for the issue itself, it really is a bit late in 
the century to be told, even in your carefree 
columns, that the whole business does not matter. 
Like it or not, one of the most spectacular events 
of our age is the comparative success of the Com- 
munist economic systems. Khrushchev tells the 
Russians quite as plainly as Macmillan tells the 
English, that they never had it so good. Consider- 
ing the tumultuous forty years through which the 
Russians have lived, the achievement by any 
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reckoning is stupendous. Or does the Spectator 
dissent from that judgment? And does the Spec- 
tator really ask us to suppose that public owner- 
ship and the allocation of resources it makes 
possible are irrelevant to these achievements? 
Do not tell us, please, as the clinching, spacious 
argument in reply to the challenge of nationalised 
sputniks and the Soviet industrial revolution, that 
British Railways do not always run on time or 
that they sometimes serve cold soup in the dining 
cars. Given even the most modest effort by the 
Government to establish a co-ordinated transport 
system, British Railways could have been put on 
their feet with even a small trickle of the funds 
handed out in subsidies to private industry. And, 
if you want to be so modern, take a glance at the 
aircraft industry. There, Duncan Sandys is busy 
attempting to secure many of the technical advan- 
tages of nationalisation; calling it something 
different, of course, and dishing out large dollops 
of public money to keep the shareholders and the 
Spectator sweet. 

Or why not take a look at the Commonwealth, 
where the Spectator has campaigned so nobly for 
the establishment of liberal principles without 
worrying your little heads, it seems, about the 
economic systems which the independent ter- 
ritories will need to use their newly gained free- 
dom to establish? Do you not consider it a point 
of some interest that almost all the figures of 
some substance in the Commonwealth—Nehru, 
Manley, Eric Williams, Mboya, Nkrumah—call 
themselves Socialists? Do you suppose they think 
they can lift their people from poverty without 
the primary lever of State power, central planning 
and public ownership? And do you think they 
will be able to get the steel and steel products they 


_ need from a British steel industry which has failed 


to expand so pitiably that every time British 
industry as a whole has expanded for one or two 
consecutive years our domestic industry has had 
to go short or buy from abroad? 

Do you seriously imagine that there is no chal- 
lenge from the Communist States on this level? 
And who do you think will win the contest if we 
stumble on as we are—the Communist States, 
which are not afraid of full production, or the 
Western States, which have still never. achieved 
for any considerable period full production and 
full employment without inflation? Yes, who will 
win—the Communist States, who are turning out 
trained technicians at an unexampled pace,-or the 
Western powers, who contentedly spend more on 
advertising than education? Or may the argument 
be further illustrated by appealing to the example 
of one of the Spectator’s favourites; fortunately 
for himself and his country, President Nasser does 
not follow your economic advice. He nationalised 
his canal and it looks as if he is making a mighty 
fine business out of it. One day he will get his dam 
too; that will be another monument to public 
enterprise. Just abouf the same time, I suspect, 
free enterprise Britain will have squared all the 
vested interests necessary to lay the first bricks 
round Piccadilly Circus. 

Altogether, the proper case for public owner- 
ship is concerned with our prospects as a nation 
on a whole series of great questions, many of them 
interlinked. Education (yes, the schools are pub- 
licly owned, you know, and they are shockingly 
Starved); roads (so far as I know there are no toll- 
gaies on the M1); pensions (only the State’s insur- 
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ance can insure the whole nation); the rebuilding 
of our cities (see above); the protection of our 
countryside; the need for a much larger national 
investment programme; the need for State fac- 
tories in the areas of chronic unemployment, a 
need soon to be vastly enhanced if general dis- 
armament becomes a reality or if automation is to 
go full speed ahead; the need for much bigger 
assistance to backward areas—all these and many 
more items which could be cited are examples of 
the kind of topics about which the advocate of 
public ownership has a highly relevant case to 
make. Many will oppose that case. Naturally I 
understand that and I should have thought a 
principal task for Socialists should be to devote 
their energies to exposing the fallacies of this 
opposition and to showing—what I believe to be 
of paramount importance—that only by adopting 
and adapting the advantages of public ownership 
can we protect and enhance the political and cul- 
tural freedoms which are the supreme treasure in 
our liberal heritage. 

But what should a party of the Left do about 
this situation? That is the great question of debate 
inside the Labour Party upon which you and 
your contributors have offered such Olympian 
advice. Should the Party of the Left insist, even in 
the face of tides of opinion apparently flowing 
against it, on showing as audaciously and imagina- 
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tively as possible the wide ramifications and poten- 
tialities of public ownership, hoping thereby to 
create the public mood in favour of radical change 
which alone has made possible the election of 
Left-wing governments in the past? Or should it 
strive always to appease the prevalent mood, to 
divorce so far as possible any connection between 
the reforms it does propose and the central theme 
of public ownership and communal exertions, to 
dodge and maneeuvre, to keep its ears and nose as 
well as its feet firmly fixed to the ground and its 
eyes on the Gallup poll; indeed, should the leaders 
of such a party go farther and all the while behind 
cuffed hands assure wayward non-Socialist allies 
like the Spectator that they did not care a fig for 
the few stray items of public ownership still left in 
the programme to mollify dunderheads? 

This second prescription, I had thought, was the 
one already applied by the Labour Party in the 
months and years before October, 1959. It is sad 
and surprising to see the Spectator hailing this 
strategy as one so Napoleonic in conception and 
Wellingtonian in effect that it must infallibly be 
tried once more. 

Sir, if I did not know you, Mr. Levin and your 
associates to be all so transparently naive, I would 
damn the lot of you as a bunch of Machiavellis 
determined to lead my poor leader up the garden 
once again. 


‘Man ina Dressing Gown’ 


By 1AN GILMOUR ' 


HE Spanish press has been described by Mr. 

H. L. Matthews, the former Spanish corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, as ‘one.of the 
greatest insults to the intelligence in the Western 
world.’ This is not of course the fault of. the 
journalists, many of whom are clever and culti- 
vated men, but of government and clerical control 
and censorship—which is today just as strict, 
though less intelligent, than it was during the war, 
when the Spanish press was entirely controlled 
from the Germar Embassy by the sinister Lazar. 
The censorship also applies to foreign .news- 
papers. Yet though the Spanish press in itself 
lacks interest, it is worth some attention because 
it conveys the views and attitude of the Govern- 
ment, and reveals what the newspapers think will 
be agreeable to the regime. ‘Our censorship, in 
what concerns most of our papers,’ General 
Franco told a journalist last summer, ‘is in the 
hands of théir editors” (he’ appoints the editors); 
‘and the censorship hardly, intervenes except in 
matters bearing on public morals and in order to 
forestall attacks against foreign Heads .of State 


and. nations with which we entertain goed rela- : 


tions.’ (My italics.) ‘Its spirit,’ added the Caudillo, 
‘is the service of-truth,’ 

Naturally this makes any form of controversy 
difficult, but the newspapers have to do'their best, 
for not to engage in controversy might indicate a 
dangerous lack of zeal and loyalty. So the clerical 
Ya abandoned its usual ambigudus style to say, of 
my article ‘Franco’s Spain’ in the Spectator, that 
‘since the immediate post-world-war days when 
Spain was due to be sacrificed to the Soviet Union 
{it] had never read anything so biased, so brim- 
ming over with spitefulness and ill will. Ya’'s 
leader was entitled ‘A Clumsy Liar,’ and the 
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phrase was repeated in the text. If my lies were as 
clumsy as all that, it should have been easy enough 
to refute them; but apparently not. To say what 
they were, Ya said, would merely give them circu- 
lation; presumably they were more likely to be 
believed than Ya’'s refutations. Rather different 
tactics, however, have been used against Don 
Salvador de Madariaga. The Madrid daily ABC 
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Fresh water from the sea 
Pioneered in Great Britain by 
Richardsons, Westgarth & Co. Ltd., 
a new type flash evaporator which 
works continuously, with little 


attention and practically no 


maintenance and which needs only A 
low-grade, sub-atmospheric steam 3 


for heating, has made it economically 
possible for towns on arid coast 

lines to obtain their fresh water 

from the sea itself. Evaporators of 
this type are now relieving water 


shortages in the Middle East. 
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pretended to its readers that he said things in 
The Times which he had not said, and then 
successfully disproved its own inventions (in 
the service of truth no doubt). Other news- 
papers have been carrying on a virulent and 
mendacious campaign against Don Salvador, the 
most interesting feature of which has been the 
tendency to blame his opposition to Franco upor 
this country. (One of Don Salvador’s attackers, 
incidentally, was found spying for the Germans 
during the war in London, and sent back to Spain 
on the grounds that he was out of his mind.) 


The press and government of 2 dictatorship 
which allows no freedom of speech are unable to 
understand that anybody can say or write any- 
thing critical of their regime merely because he 
happens to believe it. A journalist, they think, 
must always be obeying orders and seeking to 
further some world-wide conspiracy (Jewish, 
Masonic, Communist, imperialist, or capitalist). 
The Caudillo in his New Year Message plumped 
for the Masonic conspiracy, always basically his 
favourite. ABC, however, was taking no such 
chances; Gilmour’s ‘rancour and his hostility to 
our country are obvious. He is a professional 
defamer with blind obedience to those who in- 
spire and order him.’ But ABC was not letting on 
who those people were. 


The Broadcasting Services favoured the im- 
perialist conspiracy: that my article was a put-up 
job by the Foreign Office. The FO was engaged 
in a deep manceuvre to discredit Spain, as it was 
worried by her improved diplomatic position and 
by American aid; the Spectator was therefore 
lined up to sow dissension between the United 
States and Spain, in case a US-Spanish alliance 
should force Britain to give up Gibraltar. The 
British were a hypocritical people, as they made 
a habit of killing negroes in Kenya prisons. 


The Falangist organ Arriba adopted the Com- 
munist explanation. (If Arriba and the Broad- 
casting Service were both right the Macmillan- 
Khrushchev alliance must be closer than we 
thought.) The article was ‘a masterpiece of 
stupidity.’ I had been ‘prompted by the Russians’ 
and ‘did not deserve to possess a house and a 
car.’ | was ‘a learned and pedantic dandy’ who 
‘spent most of the day in a dressing gown,’ and 
‘who had given up golf and bridge’ (not very 
Marxist pastimes, one would have thought) to 
‘give himself heartily to the painful task’ of dis- 
covering the Continent. This rigorous examina- 
tion of the author meant that Arriba, like all the 
Other papers, had no space to dispute a single 
fact or argument in the article. 


It did, however, have room to make sixty-nine 
statements of ‘fact’ about England, which demon- 
Strated, as have articles in other papers, not merely 
the hostility of the regime towards people who 
criticise it, but its hostility to England as well. 
Arriba illustrated the familiar dictatorial reaction 
to liberal and democratic criticism. It has three 
prongs: 

(1) The criticism is not true. 

(2) Freedom and democracy are bad things. 

(3) Anyway, England is neither free nor 
democratic. 


Arriba’s sixty-nine ‘facts’ range from ‘there are 
People in England who have cold macaroni and 
tomato on toast for breakfast’ to ‘in England it 


-~ 


is a crime to criticise the Monarchy, Parliament, 
the Government and the Church in a way con- 
trary to the law.’ One of these ‘facts’ is of some 
interest: ‘the bombing of Hamburg,’ Arriba 
rightly says, ‘caused more destruction and more 
deaths than did that of Guernica.’ Both at the 


Letter of the Law 
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time and for years afterwards Franco pretended 
that Guernica had been destroyed not by his Ger- 
man bombers but by its Republican defenders. 
Now that pitiful and discreditable lie has been 
abandoned. Even under Franco truth comes out 
in the end. 


Hard Cases 


By R. A. CLINE 


A RECENT issue of that handy and under- 
rated compendium, the All England Law 
Reports, includes three judgments with the most 
diverse kind of facts, but having one notable 
quality in common. 


In the first case, a husband who was divorced 
from his wife in 1954 had been ordered to pay 
weekly sums by way of maintenance to the Court 
Collecting Officer on her behalf. In 1957 he went 
to live in Ecuador, and later in that year the wife 
re-married without informing:either him or the 
Collecting Officer, who continued to receive pay- 
ments from the husband which the wife ceased to 
collect. When, in 1959, the re-marriage was dis- 
covered by the husband and the maintenance 
order stopped, it was held by the High Court 
(reversing the magistrates’ decision) that the 
husband could not recover from the Collecting 
Officer the remittances which he had inadvertently 
paid since the re-marriage, but they must all be 
handed on to the wife. 


The second case concerned the ‘interim income’ 
which was paid to colliery companies after nation- 
alisation, pending compensation in full. In this 
instance the amounts related altogether to four 
and a half years, but were actually paid during 
the last three. The House of Lords held (Lord 
Radcliffe dissenting) that for tax purposes they 
could not be spread over the years to which they 
admittedly related, but must be taxed as they were 
paid, the result being that a much higher tax 
liability was incurred to the Treasury, although 
another Government department (the Ministry of 
Fuel) had been responsible for the timing of the 
payments. 


In the third case, the Court of Appeal held 
unanimously that the London Library was not 
entitled to exemption from rates, among other 
reasons because ‘it was not instituted exclusively 
for the purposes of literature.’ 


The connection between these three decisions is 
that to the ordinary citizen they will all appear 
to be lamentably unfair. Judges swear on appoint- 
ment to do justice (first) according to law (second) 
—as Lord Denning has on occasion reminded 
their Lordships, not to their pleasure. But it is 
unnecessary to be as brash as Lord Denning some- 
times is. Such are the complications of the law 
that great judges of the past, like Lord Justice 
Scrutton, have managed to do good by stealth 
and the ingenious manipulation of precedent. 
Others, like Lord Atkin, have spoken boldly out. 
And there used to be enough juries in civil actions 
(the lay magistrates, in the first case quoted, had 
proper jurymen’s ideas). 

The answer usually given to this kind of com- 


plaint is that Hard Cases make Bad Law, but this 
saying can be, and is being, carried altogether too 
far. Bad Law, equally, makes Hard Cases. 


* 


The law’s delays have become a serious prob- 
lem in the London magistrates’ courts. The con- 
gestion of traffic outside the court is matched only 
by the congestion within. One of the worst fea- 
tures of the situation is that it is now a common 
experience for an accused man to attend at the 


-court with his solicitor and barrister (if there is 


One), to spend an entire morning awaiting the 
moment of trial and to leave the court at lunch 
time, his summons not having been reached in 
the magistrate’s list and the case having been 
remanded to a later date. This embittering exper- 
ience may recur on as-many as three or four 
occasions before the case at last comes on for 
hearing. No one will ever know the cost of these 
fruitless outings in loss of working time, lawyers’ 
fees—though in most cases the lawyers have to 
waive their fees—and so on. 


The Lord Chancellor has now called upon Lon- 
don magistrates to put in some overtime. When 
traffic in divorces became similarly congested, 
commissioners were appointed to help the judges. 
Is there any reason, apart from false economy, 
against resorting to a similar exnedient in the 
courts of summary jurisdiction? 
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REFORMING THE REFORMED 


Sir,—I, too, loved the question Bishop Stephen Neill 
is reported to have thrown at the Bishop of Salisbury 
at the last Lambeth Conference. It sounds completely 
typical, but is it in fact true? A perusal of the list 
of bishops attending the conference reveals that 
Bishop Neill was not there, an omission which sur- 
prised many of us at the time. More surprising still 
is the. name of the Bishop of Salisbury, which is 
given as ‘W. L. Anderson.’ There was a ‘Dr. Lunt,’ 
whom Monica Furlong may remember as a famous 
Bishop of Bradford, but at the time of Lambeth he 
was certainly in retirement, or may even have been 
dead then. If my memory serves me, the press were 
not invited to sessions of the conference, and one is 
moved to ask Miss Furlong to quote her sources. 

The whole episode has such an air of the gossip 
column about it that it casts doubts over the rest 
of the article. Where, for instance, is the evidence 
for saying that nine churches out of ten have, since 
the war, made the Eucharist the central service of 
their Sunday, ‘pushing to one side the intrusive 
Matins.’ Many churches have indeed done so, but 
where is the evidence that 90 per cent. have? 

Mervyn Stockwood, less biddable, as indeed he is, 
deserves no special credit for doing what it was his 
plain duty to do, namely to discipline a disloyal 
curate. Many bishops do that without attracting so 
much publicity. They are clearly neither less rash 
nor less brave than Southwark, but just as impotent 
as he is to do anything other than imploring or 
asking their clergy to remain loyal to the Prayer 
Book. Short of starting a ‘witch hunt’ and the long- 
unused machinery of the Ecclesiastical Courts, there 
seems nothing that can be done but to ask and im- 
plore. Is it too much to hope that sooner or later 
it will be made clear that the refusal to use even 
any form of the Anglican Prayer Book is a piece of 
disloyalty that will bring the same disciplinary 
action upon all the clergy, not just the unbeneficed 
clergy who are not in a position to defy anybody? — 
Yours faithfully, 

T. F. ROBINSON 

St. Andrew's Vicarage, Bootle, 20, Lancs 


* 


Sir,—!I am delighted to hear from Monica Furlong 
of the vast and surprising new enthusiasm sweeping 
through the Established Church; but I rather wonder 
on what she bases her report. 

How many bishops, for example, enforce the use 
of the ‘Prayer Book of 1662’? The reign of Charles 
I was notable for many things, but not, I fancy, 
‘he production of new liturgies. 

Have nine out of ten churches really made the 
Eucharist the central service of their Sunday since 





the war? A sweeping statement, surely. Possibly 
about half-true in the London area, but certainly 
wildly wide of the mark in the country as a whole. 
In many country parishes it is as much as the 
churchwardens can do to arrange one communion 
a month, taken by a visiting priest; and that is often 
attended only by themselves, the verger and the 
organist. 

Monica Furlong talks of the schizophrenic nature 
of so much of the new Anglican thought. She is 
more right than she seems to realise. In one sentence 
she talks of communion received at a table in the 
nave, and offertory processions: the one a. Low 
Church, the other a High Church performance. That 
is the great trouble with Anglicanism, and also the 
great point of it: it is neutral enough to offend few 
except extremists. ‘Away with matins, and bring in 
the candles!’ say many people, and I with them. But 
what about the Puritan wing, to whom the waxiest 
taper reeks of sulphur? 

There is indeed an exciting wave of experiment in 
some churches; but it is not specifically Anglican 
experiment, of the centre. If the Prayer Book of 
1562 is abandoned, not one new liturgy may be 
required, but two. Many Anglicans would prefer to 
compromise with the existing splendid ritual of Rome 
or the fervent, if dull, church-going habits of the 
Free Churches The function of our Church as a 
potential bridge between the Catholic and Reformed 
creeds might thus be damaged irreparably. No 
wonder some of cur bishops are cautious.—Yours 
faithfully, 

W. N. J. HOWARD 
157 Ramsgate Road, Broadstairs 


{Monica Furlong writes: ‘Bishop Stephen Neill’s 
question to Dr. Lunt was in fact put not at the last 
Lambeth Conference but at the previous one, and 
my source for the episode is a letter from Dr. Neill 
in the Church of England Newspaper of December 
11. I regret the mistake, but fortunately it does not 
diminish either the force of the question or of my 
argument, which was that the Church of England 
in this century is rediscovering its roots. 

‘Mr. Robinson and Mr, Howard know as well as 
I do that it would be impossible to get exact statistics 
about how many parish churches put the Eucharist 
first in their lives. My impression is that it is a very 
high number indeed. Theirs is that it is not. I don’t 
know how we can settle it. 

‘I should be most interested to discover what 
Prayer Book Mr, Howard is using. The rest of us 
are using the one authorised in 1662. For a man with 
such a groggy knowledge of Restoration history, he 
is excessively dogmatic about what High and Low 
functions will and will not endure. I have myself 
received communion from a table in the nave and 
taken part in an offertory procession in- the same 
service, and the service as a whole was accepted 
quite naturally by a congregation of over a thousand 
people. What some of us find so attractive about the 
liturgical movement is precisely the fact that it cuts 
behind the ludicrous party squabbles which have 
bedevilled the Church of England for years and 
offers some hope of reconciliation not only between 
High and Low but between the Anglican Church and 
others.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


* 


Sir,—Many thanks for Monica Furlong’s stimulat- 
ing and right-up-to-date article. Things are really 
happening these days. Next year’s retranslation of 
the New Testament will, we hope, give a real 
impetus to the retranslation of the Book of Common 
Prayer into contemporary vernacular. The whole ser- 
vice (liturgy) of the Church must be understanded 
of the people. Active Churchpeople are really alive 
these days, and this needs constant mention in the 
press.—Y ours faithfully, 

Vv. W. S. LEATHERDALE 
Cottisford Rectory, Brackley, Northants 


* 


Sir,—There are cogent arguments for and against the 
use of wafer bread at Holy Communion. It doesn’t 
resemble ordinary, everyday bread;. but it is much 
more convenient to handle. It can, of course, be 
described as rather tasteless, But it could hardly be 
more tasteless than Monica Furlong’s reference to 
‘asbestos disks.’-—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN W. KENNEDY 
The Vicarage, Green Arbour Road, 

Thurcroft, Nr. Rotherham 
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NEVER SO GOOD? 


Sir,—Your editorial advice to the Labour Party to 
throw off the dead weight of nationalisation enlists 
my support, but you might have found a better 
precedent than the Conservatives’ resort to free 
trade in 1846. So far from ‘having no difficulty in 
restoring its old fortunes,’ the Tory Party did not 
again enjoy a lengthy tenure of office until 1874; hence 
surely the point of Malmesbury’s remark which you 
quote—that when protection went ‘the party was 
lightened by a heavy spar—but that spar was its 
mainmast.’—Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN BOND 
Medmenham, Bucks 


[It is, of course, true that the Conservative Party 
took many years to recover from 1846; but the point 
is that it did recover—which it could not have done 
had it clung to Protection Editor, Spectator.]} 


CHEAP LITERATURE 

Sir,—I am truly sorry that my little parody has upset 
the fine and famous Trinity College, Dublin, at a time 
when they are making a new appeal for support: and 
I have sent a modest cheque to the fund. But I am 
very glad to have extracted the assurance that no 
books are sold, that all are retained and made avail- 
able to the public. This should allay much uneasiness 
here. 

I have never seen the report of the Copyright Com- 
mittee, 1952 (of which, says Mr. David Idwal Jones, 
I have made a ‘rehash’). I got my facts, figures, and 
complaints from certain publishers in 1959. 1 knew 
that there were certain differences in Wales, and in- 
cluded them, too briefly, perhaps, under ‘some excep- 
tions.’ I did not know about the special rules for 
expensive and limited editions. So on that point the 
word ‘six’ should have been ‘five.’ But that does not, 
Mr. Jones, make ‘nonsense’ of the argument else- 
where. Why should these excellent arrangements be 
confined to Wales? 

Bomb stories about the British Museum do not 
seem very relevant. We are all delighted that these 
great libraries should get their books for nothing. The 
simple point is that the State, which decrees these 
benefactions, should pay the bill. This is not a new 
thought. Sir Henry Craik, a University Member. said 
in the House of Commons when the Section was dis- 
cussed in 1911: ‘I dare say there are sound arguments 
in favour . . . but I should like to hear them before 
assenting to the principle that a grant to a National 
Library’ (Wales) ‘however excellent in spirit it may 
be, should be given at the expense of a particular 
class—the authors. . . . My objection is not to the 
grant of books, but to the grant being made in the 
form of a tribute from a particular trade.’ 

But my magistrate, you may remember, was ‘satis- 
fied that the action of the two defendants was more 
in the nature of a political demonstration or protest 
than an assault on the ancient prosecuting libraries.’ 
He was right. This affair is symptomatic of much 
larger discontents in this land of State-aided book- 
borréwers and State-raided book-producers. I note, 
with sorrow and surprise, that neither of your cor- 
respondents makes any sympathetic reference to the 
general troubles I mentioned. May I add now that the 
unfortunate publishers are soon to be harried by the 
Inquisition under the Restrictive Practices Act. One 
thing against them, it seems, may be that they permit 
a discount of 10 per cent. to the ‘free’ Public Libraries 
—though they are compelled by law to give the ‘copy- 
right libraries’ a discount of 100 per cent. Some of the 
Public Libraries, I believe, are asking for more. The 
authors have long wanted more from the Libraries; 
but nobody, so far, has paid the slightest attention to 
them. I hope that our new Minister of Education will 
cast his intelligent eyes on this extraordinary, and 
possibly explosive scene. I should respectfully sug- 
gest that a visit to Denmark would be instructive: but 
I expect he knows all about that already.—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. P. HERBERT 
12 Hammersmith Terrace, W6 


* 


Sir,—No one has ever explained why book publishers 
should be singled out for this special form of Capital 
Tax which presses most hardly on expensive scholarly 
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books in English, whether produced here or imported 
from abroad. 

That the tax should be levied in part for the benefit 
of a library in a completely independent country 
makes it additionally anomalous. 

In his letter the Provost of Trinity College says, 
‘Every endeavour is made to catalogue or index all 
books received.” It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that until there was a protest only a fraction 
of the books demanded from publishers were in fact 
catalogued and that in April, 1946, instructions were 
given to the College Librarian that every book re- 
ceived in future under the Copyright Act should either 
be catalogued or returned to the publisher. Have any 
been returned? —Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY UNWIN 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
40 Museum Street, WCI1 


EMBARRASSMENT OF EMPIRE 


Sir.—I have just read, and with great surprise, a letter 
from my friend, Dr. Sudhin N. Ghose, in your issue 
of December 18, in which he vehemently denies 
Kipling’s knowledge of Indian India, and even charges 
him with lying. | admire Dr. Ghose both as a writer 
and as a man, but in this instance I am afraid he has 
not been able to forget the Bengali’s grievance against 
Kipling and has been very, very unfair. 

] shall not deal, however, with the larger question 
of Kipling’s knowledge as a whole, for that will need 
not only a long essay if the demonstration is to be 
convincing to sceptics, but also a jury whose 
familiarity with the India which Kipling described is 
comparable to his own. I shall only correct Dr. Ghose 
and make partial amends to Kipling on one specific 
point: Were brides ever brought to the bridegroom’s 
house for the wedding in India? 

My own mother was, she came over from the neigh- 
bouring district, and our family were not quite 
pariahs. My father took a niece of his to another dis- 
trict for her wedding. I myself saw two weddings in 
my ancestral village home, one of a cousin in 1903 and 
the other of a nephew in 1907, in which the brides 


were brought over from their villages, in the latter 
case with immense pomp. 

The fact is that, among us Hindus, marriage cus- 
toms vary greatly. Apparently, Dr. Ghose knows only 
one of these, that of the higher castes of West Bengal, 
to one of which (Dakshin Radi Kulin Kayastha) 
he belongs. However, during the last fifty 
years or so, under West Bengal influence, well-to-do 
East Bengal families, too, have been bringing over the 
bridegroom, instead of sending out the daughters. My 
sisters were married in our house, and we, the 
brothers, went to our brides’ houses. 

But when this is done the expenses of the journey, 
if it is a long one, are usually borne by the bride’s 
family and the bridegroom’s people demand higher 
class railway fares, even when at their own expense 
they travel only third. 

In regard to Kipling it is always safe to assume 
that when he is describing sense experiences he is as 
unlikely to go wrong as a camera or a sound recorder. 
—Yours faithfully, NIRAD C. CHAUDHURI 


c/o 20 Litchfield Way, NW11 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


Sir,—In his article (January 8) on the current out- 
break of anti-Semitism and neo-Nazism in Western 
Germany, Mr. Bernard Levin’s suggestion that people 
should keep a sense of proportion when considering 
this matter is indeed timely. One point which Mr. 
Levin raised, however, merits some correction, and 
this is his statement that all the old German gib- 
berish about race and blood, etc., ‘will have to be 
eradicated in Germany if her neighbours (particu- 
larly those on the wrong side of the Oder-Neisse line) 
are ever again going to sleep easily o’ nights.’ 

The latter portion of this statement implies that a 
re-armed Germany could again strike eastwards, and 
thereby ignores the fact that the Second World War, 
seen in retrospect, represented a last fling by Germany 
to establish her hegemony over the continent of 
Europe before-the processes of industrialisation and 
modernisation, accelerated by the centralised govern- 
ment of Stalin, raised Russia to the superpower that 
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she is today. This endeavour by Germany having 
failed, and the Russian giant at last having awoken 
to become the power equal of the United States, it 
can be said that just as Britain and France have 
become second-class powers—due essentially to their 
concentrated industrial areas- and their relatively 
small populations being so highly susceptible to 
nuclear extinction—so also has Germany. Except 
then for an American-backed counter-attack to Rus- 
sian aggression, with the Bundeswehr acting as a 
satellite force to American armies in a localised non 
or tactical nuclear conflict, the Oder-Neisse line 
should remain inviolate for years to come. That the 
master race nonsense should be eradicated is most 
desirable, but modern power realities acting as a 
brake on future German expansion, it no longer 
represents the threat which it did in the past. 
Finally, sir, could Mr. Levin at some later date 
perhaps comment on the position regarding appoint- 


. ments of officials of the Nazi era to responsible posts, 


etc., in Eastern Germany? One finds, not amongst 
Liberals, but very much amongst a segment of the 
otherwise sane non-Communist. Left, a completely 
blind spot as regards critical thought on this latter 
subject—people who shout the name of General 
Speidel from the rooftops very often have never 
heard of Field-Marshal von Paulus, for instance. A 
few paragraphs on this from Mr. Levin would, | feel 
sure, be welcomed by many of your readers.—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. R. NICHOLSON 
73a Kempshott Road, Streatham, SW 16 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘I only mentioned the Oder- 
Neisse line because much of the German attitude to 
the “lost provinces” seems to exhibit all the worst 
nationalist tendencies of which I was writing. As for 
Mr. Nicholson’s last point, I entirely agree with him; 
too many people are apt to ignore the use made in 
Eastern Germany of Nazis. I didn’t discuss it myself 
because my point was precisely that it is in Western, 
democratic Germany that revivals of Nazism are 
disturbing. There is nothing surprising about a Com- 
munist dictatorship using Nazis or anyone else for 
their purposes.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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MORE STEEL FOR BRITAIN 


MR. HARALD PEAKE REPORTS ON ANOTHER YEAR 





OF ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 


The Chairman’s Statement, already 
circulated to the Company’s share- 
holders, highlighted the following 
points: 

RECORD OUTPUT 

The production of steel ingots dur- 
ing the past year amounted to a 
record 2,324,000 tons compared 
with 2,178,000 tons in 1958. 

Tinplate output was also the best 
that has been achieved—802,000 
tons against the previous year’s 
670,000 tons. 

The value of exports of tinplate 
andsheetsincludingspecialelectrical 
sheets went up from £27,407,000 in 
1958 to £34,251,000 this year. 

Turnover was £125,534,000—an 
increaseof £12,204,000overlastyear. 

The Balance of Profit for the year 
after meeting all charges including 
Taxation and Interest on Debentures 
and Loans is £4,229,150 compared 
with £3,038,847 in 1958. 

The past year has been one of ex- 
cellent progress in all divisions and 
the Directors have no hesitation in 
recommending a modest increase in 
dividend from 1s. 96d. to 2s. a 
share. The Company has started 
the current financial year with an 
increased production capacity and 
with a full order book. 


FULL ORDER BOOKS 

1959 has seen an accelerating de- 
mand for all of the Compdny’s 
products with the result that it has 
not been possible to satisfy in full 
the requirements of regular custo- 
mers for steel sheets. 

Under present conditions there 
are tremendous opportunities to 
increase the sale of steel sheets and 
tinplate at home and for export. 
The difficulty is to produce them in 
sufficient quantities. 
DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


The Third Development Plan an- 
nounced in March 1956 was de- 


signed in view of the expected in- 
crease in the demands of our home 
customers and to provide for the 
exports which were then anticipated. 
The increased production which is 
now resulting from the plan is most 
timely and will go some way to- 
wards meeting the requirements of 
customers, which are now running 
far in excess of their estimates. 

During the summer of 1959 a 
close study was made of the future 
productive capacity of all the works 
and a Fourth Development Plan 
was prepared to expand the annual 
ingot productionrate from 3,000,000 
to 3,650,000 tons. When, therefore, 
the Company was asked, early in 
October 1959, by the Iron and Steel 
Board, to put forward proposals for 
increasing the production of steel 
sheets and tinplate as quickly as 
possible, a carefully considered plan 
was readily available. The estimated 
cost is £33,000,000 and it can start 
producing steel sheets and tinplate 
by the end of 1961. 

The consent of the Iron and Steel 
Board to these developments is 
awaited, 


GOOD PROSPECTS 
Since October 1959 trade has im- 
proved appreciably and there are 
signs that the world may be enter- 
ing a period of peaceful expansion 
with a general improvement in the 
standard of living. If this comes 
about there is likely to be, at any 
rate for some years, a world short- 
age of steel sheets and tinplate. 

The iron and steel industry has a 
great part to play in the further ex- 
pansion of British industry at home 
and overseas. The Steel Company 
of Wales, with an increased produc- 
tion capacity and full order books, 
is making a very important contri- 
bution to this expansion and must 
continue to do so. 

The prospects are very good. 


This is Broadsheet No. 17 from the City of Steel 
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In the City of Steel the modern development of the Bessemer steel- 
making process using steam and oxygen was introduced in June 1959, 
Three converters, each with a capacity of 50 tons, are now in operation. 
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NIGERIA 


Sir,—Mr. Eric Sevareid is rightly provocative in his 
comments on Nigeria and one might question much 
of what he says. May I take him up on two points? 
1. Although I have been closely interested in music 
in the Eastern region since 1939, I do not seem to 
have heard very much of ‘the Nigerian composer, Dr. 
Stephen Rhoades,’ who is so pessimistic about the 
results of his single-handed ‘efforts to revive and re- 
popularise the ancient Yoruba and Ibo music.’ But 
I have been the neighbour for eight years of Mr. 
Wilberforce Echezona, whose broadcasts of record- 
ings of original Ibo music of all kinds have been very 
popular, and under whose influence there must be 
dozens of young men composing the most elaborate 
music of a distinctively Ibo character and great 
variety, which is much preferred to anything im- 
ported. There is also a lively interest in all forms of 
traditional dancing. 

2. As a Nigerian customer I find it hard to under- 
stand why British manufacturers are content to en- 
dure the complacency and inefficiency of the British 
firms to whose agency they entrust their business. A 
foreign firm has been allowed to capture the greater 
part of the radio trade because it immediately estab- 
lished efficient servicing. The comparable English 
firm had, until two or three years ago, only one man 
at work in the Eastern region and he was very short 
of spares. Their publicity has now improved, and 
people are asking for their sets because of their 
superior quality, but the chance of dominating a 
large new market seems to have gone. 

We have our own electricity supply from a plant 
manufactured by a British firm with a world-wide 
reputation for quality, and we have had good ser- 
vice from it, because we have been able to do the 
servicing of it ourselves. I do not know of any other 
plant of that make which has not lain idle for months 
at a time because of the inefficiency of the agents, 
and I have heard many say that they will not buy 
that make of plant again. We have had trouble 
enough ourselves in getting spares, as we are not 
allowed to get them straight from the maker. On 
several occasions I have found after months of in- 
quiry that the goods have still not been ordered. It 
is disturbing that firms of the standing of the two 
I have in mind should apparently be at the mercy of 
such inefficiency.—Y ours faithfully, 

D. F. C. HAWKINS 
Principal, St. Paul’s College, Awaka, Eastern Nigeria 


25 Grimsdells Lane, Amersham, Bucks 


ATTIC ATTITUDES 


Sir,—People who do not know Greece will get, on 
reading Mr. Simon Hodgson’s article ‘Attic Attitudes,’ 
a very untrue impression of that lovely country, of its 
people, of its officials and of its food. 

People who do know Greece will be merely amused 
at the almost unbelievable inaccuracy of most of Mr. 
Hodgson’s categorical, and in some cases really 
regrettable, statements. 

He starts off by informing us that: ‘Greek food is 
universally disgusting.’ He therefore clearly can never 
have been to a good restaurant in Greece of which 
there are legion. One might just as well state, having 
had one indifferent ‘Frankfurter’ at Boulogne Mari- 
time, that French food is equally and univetsally 
disgusting. (I choose ‘Frankfurter’ deliberately so as 
not to get out of step with Mr. Hodgson’s Belsen 
crow—he will understand.) 


Mr. Hodgson then goes on to tell us that Greece is 
“quite expensive . . . compared with Italy or Spain.’ 
Taking establishments of the same category, this I 
can also state is definitely not so. You will eat more 
cheaply in the average Athens taverna than in its 
equivalent in Rome or Barcelona, and you will cer- 
tainly pay considerably more at a really plush hotel 
in Madrid or Milan than you will for an equally plush 
establishment in Athens. - 

Finally Mr. Hodgson informs us that: ‘the;small, 
Greek official has no parallel, in my experience, for 
surly, officious Oriental sluttishness.’ 

Now, as Mr. Hodgson fails to qualify the epithet 
‘small,’ and as most Greeks are short, are we to 
assume that he includes all Greek officials in this 
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most regrettable, uncalled-for, and very discourteous 
statement? I have been, over a score of times, to 
Greece, and I have always found Greek officials 
smiling, courteous, and anything but sluttish. 
However, should Mr. Hodgson have the courage to 
return to Greece and boldly announce his identity, he 
may well find Greek officials surly and officious 
. . . they may even quite conceivably suggest that he 
stays away, because rudeness is not considered a 
virtue by the people in whose alphabet the second 
letter is veeta. The letter beeta is of course reserved 
for the Barbarian... possibly also for Belsen 
crows.—Y ours faithfully, 
MERLIN MINSHALL 
President, The Gastronomic Travellers Club 


416 Kings Road, Chelsea 
* 


Sir,—It seems to me that Mr. Simon Hodgson 
travelled in Greece determined to be miserable. Every 
time he ordered a meal he deplored his absence from 
the Tour d’Argent; when the bill came he was upset 
because drachmas don’t look like pesetas. 


In other words, I think he’s wrong about the food. 
Greek restaurants may be a little short on canard a 
l'orange, but dolmakia, kalamarakia and souvlakia 
are not bad for a change. (Since Mr. Hodgson prob- 
ably turns his nose up at these Greek dishes I had 
better explain that they are stuffed vine leaves, pork 
cooked on a spit and shrimp-like crustaceans respec- 
tively.) He’s wrong about the olive oil, too. Next 
time he is at Hellenikon Airport he should buy one 
of those cans they sell there, bring it home and com- 
pare it with some of our Spanish, Italian and French 
importation. 

And he’s wrong about prices. British travel agents 
are offering fifteen-day holidays in Greece for little 
more than the return air fare. Surely something like 
£120 for a fortnight’s tour, including air fare, the use 
of a chauffeur-driven car, hotel accommodation and 
all meals, isn’t expensive. If Mr. Hodgson thinks so 
he’d better take another look at the Costa Brava.— 
Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD CHAMPION 
93 Chiswick Village, W4 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FOUNDATION 


Sir,—The formation of the South African Founda- 
tion has been reported in your columns. This Founda- 
tion professes a concern to establish a good name for 
South Africa. It will seek, on a projected Ralf a 
million per annum budget, to show that white South 
Africa has promoted the material welfare of the 
African and is a suitable outlet for European and 
American investment. 

The Foundation is sponsored by twenty-three white 
South African Jeaders and the American platinum 
king, Mr. Charles Engelhard. Your readers will, | 
am sure, concede these men their sincerity; they will, 
I tosst, equally concede their vested interests. Their 
chairinan claims that ‘the calibre and quality of these 
men are a complete guarantee of its independence 
and good will.’ The Union’s economy is still rela- 
tively small. These sponsors sit on the boards of over 
300 companies, representing thousands of millions 
of invested capital. They number among them 
dominant figures in. four of the six mining houses 
which control the country’s gold, coal, diamond, 
uranium and platinum industries. They include the 
chairman of the most extensive retail distributive 
organisation, the biggest trust group, the most in- 
fluential insurance company, the largest circulation 
white newspaper, the all-powerful newsagents, an 
internztional tobacco and drink concern, vast heavy 
engineering industries, etc. 

The Foundation’s sponsors are, $ submit, sir, the 
men who have ‘had it good.” The reward for these 
men’s enterprise must be the tens of millions of their 
personal fortunes. But the majority of South Africans 
do not share their belief that all is well in a country 
where basic human rights are denied the majority, 
where a minority government enshrines man’s in- 
humanity to man.—Yours faithfully, 

H. V. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 


Vierville Farm, PO Vergville, Natal 
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THE BRITISH STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 


Sir,—I appreciate Mr. Cairns’s courteous reply to my 
letter. It is true, as he states, that the orchestras 
of the conservatoires do not always reach, in their 
terminal concerts, the level attained by the orchestra 
that went to Vienna. The reasons are obvious. The 
directors, in nominating players for the orchestra, 
were asked to select only the best; and this meant 
that their choice. was bound to fall, in many cases, 
upon senior students between twenty and twenty-two 
who are already experienced and expert players. 
There was a further eliminating selection when tne 
names had all been submitted. A selective process 
like this is necessary when the purpose is to give a 
public performance of the highest possible standard. 
The duties of a conservatoire, however, are different. 
The public concert is not for them the principal 
objective; it is one important episode in a prolonged 
course of training. Their orchestras must include 
promising but inexperienced players of seventeen or 
eighteen who would be excluded by a conductor who 
was aiming only at the réclame of a single brilliant 
performance. Yet these younger students are just as 
much entitled to the training as their more senior 
colleagues, and need it more. The success of a Vienna 
visit in 1963 depends entirely upon our including in 
our orchestras this year some players who may not 
yet have reached the standard that they will ulti- 
mately attain, and certainly have not yet had wide 
experience. For the moment they may lower the 
standard a little, but are we to exclude them on 
that account? 

I should like to assure Mr. Cairns that I do 
indeed pay great attention to what my students tell 
me; and they tell me quite a lot, including a certain 
amount about their curious encounters with music 
critics. They are often critical, and why not? It will 
be a bad day when our young artists are inarticulate 
and conformist. But they do not always know all 
the circumstances or see all sides of the picture— 
and as W. H. Thompson said of G. W. Russell: “We 
are none of us infallible, not even the youngest of us.” 

I should like to end by inviting Mr. Cairns to come 
and see me; I will show him all there is to show; 
he can make his own inquiries; and I will listen, with 
such intelligence as I have, to all his criticisms.— 
Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
Principal 


Royal Academy of Music, Marylebone Road, NW1 
* 


Sir,—Sir Thomas Armstrong’s letter which you pub- 
lished last week exposed the fallacy of much that 
Mr. David Cairns had written about the colleges of 
music in a recent article, 

Mr. Cairns’s further comments on this letter will 
also inspire little confidence, for his reasoning is 
far from logical. If he concedes that the material 
supplied by the colleges was not bad, he must admit 
that the material was good for the very reason that 
it had been well trained in the college orchestras. 
Mr. Norman del Mar could not have produced the 
excellent results he did in so short a time with 
players who were merely talented: these were 
students with some sound orchestral experience. 

It is only to be expected that a combination of 
some of the best players from the college orchestras 
should represent a higher potential than the indi- 
vidual orchestras themselves, but Mr. Cairns 
exaggerates when he claims that their concerts are 
worlds away from the standard reached by the British 
Students’ Orchestra. If he could have attended some 
of thé concerts at the Guildhall School of Music 
and Drama during the last year or two, when works 
by such composers as Bartok, Hindemith, Stravinsky 
and Webern were performed, he might also have felt 
less inclined to imply that the colleges do not recog- 
nise amy music later than Elgar and Vaughan 
Williams.—Y ours faithfully, 

GORDON THORNE 


Guildhall School of Music and Drama, 
John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embankment, EC4 


[David Cairns will deal with these points in a later 
article-—Editor, Spectator.] 
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The Critics’ Revenge 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


KNowING better than the 
creative artist is a favourite 
obsession of our neurotically 
analytical age. The habit is 
growing among music critics of 
telling the composer that he has 
no idea what he is talking 
about. It is the revenge of the 
uncreative—to present the great masters as men 
who did what they did without knowing why, 
inspired infants sublimely unaware of the effects 
they were achieving or muddle-headed, cranks 
whose best work was done in defiance of their 
own theories. The critics’ place is assured in this 
convenient scheme, since it arrogates to them 
the monopoly of intelligence. The masterpiece, 
once created, becomes independent of its uncom- 
prehending creator and the property of everyone 
—but chiefly of the critic. That the composer, if 
he thinks about his work at all, is capable of 
thinking correctly, is considered a misconception 
too naive to be tolerated. 

In patronising earlier composers the critic calls 
in hoary notions of Progress to bolster his argu- 
ment. The poor things were born before psycho- 
logy was discovered; to suggest, therefore, that 
Mozart could have implied a conscious double 
meaning in Susanna’s aria in the fourth act of 
Figaro is to be denounced for gross anachronism 
—as if it were not infinitely more absurd, not to 
say incredible, that the subtle and highly percep- 
tive creator of Donna Anna and Donna Elvira 
could have conceivably written such an.amia with- 
out intending or even being aware of the“lear 
implications. 

With the more articulate composer the tech- 
nique is to praise his works at the expense of the 
theories that begat them. Wagner’s much-derided 
belief in the dramatic genesis of his operas has 
had gallons of critical cold water poured on it, 
although it is obviously true. The latest victim 
of these guilt-ridden presumptions is Stravinsky. 
People who ought to know better have been assur- 
ing us that, while @dipus Rex is of course a 
masterpiece, it triumphs in despite of the modi 
influences which produced it; these be a 
strictly to their time, the age of anti-Wagnerism 
and arid neoclassicism, and can be seen from our 
superior vantage point as no more than the cast- 
off chrysalis of a work of art that has broken 
free of them. In particular, we are told, the part 
of the narrator, that gimmicky anomaly in a 
dinner jacket, a tiresomely Twentyish intruder in 
the modern opera house, has long ago served itS 
transient purpose and should be discarded—it 
only comes between us and the direct impact of 
the work. 

But that is precisely the point; and critics have 
no cause to trumpet the greatness of CEdipus if 
they cannot perceive it. Stravinsky and Cocteau 
knew exactly what they were doing when they 
conceived their opera-oratorio with a narrator 
(just as they did when they demanded a Latin 
text, masked singers, stylisation and a minimum 
of movement on the stage). The narrator is abso- 








lutely vital to the dramatic effect of Edipus Rex; 
the Sadler’s Wells production, which puts Edipus 
on the London stage for the first time in its thirty- 
two years of existence, proves this, even though 
Michael Hordern’s delivery of the part is, to my 
mind, rather too hectoring, too ‘actorish’ and 
heavily loaded with obvious irony for the style 
of a ‘conférencier, présentant l’action d’une voix 
passive’ which is asked for in the score (I would 
like to hear this part spoken by Christopher 
Logue). The narrator’s purpose is precisely to 
come between us and the action, to place it at a 
ritual distance, to petrify it into an ageless frieze, 
so that we do not identify ourselves with the 
characters as individuals and shed on their per- 
sonal fates indulgent but irrelevant tears of pity 
and fellow-feeling, but are enabled to compre- 
hend, standing apart, appalled, the universality 
of the tragedy, the eternal human truths it con- 
tains (to which the Freudian implications of the 
myth are secondary in importance) of the arro- 
gance and nemesis of power and the inescapable 
trap that a man’s acts set for him. We do not 
have to agree with Stravinsky that his way is 
right and the romantics’ wrong; but we have to 
admit that @dipus works, superbly, in the opera 
house, yet that without its ‘unemotionalism,’ the 
monumentalism and liturgical severity on which 
Stravinsky insisted, and the means he devised ‘o 
achieve them, it would not do so. 

As it is, I cannot help feeling that Michel St. 
Denis’s production and Abd’elkader Farrah’s 
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décor, powerfully conceived and carried out with 
uncommon mastery, should have kept more 
severely to the austerity of the composer’; 
scheme. The masks are brilliantly successful, but 
some of the costumes are picturesque in just 
the way that Stravinsky and Cocteau were seek- 
ing to avoid when they demanded that the actors 
‘give the impression of living statues.’ The 
Shepherd is too realistically a shepherd, the 
chorus of Thebans wear gruesome rubber-like 
draperies, with scaly growths like sloughed-off 
snakes’ skins, which externalise their sufferings 
and catch at the spectator’s emotions in the 
wrong way. Within the framework of stylisa- 
tion there is a good deal of semi-realistic move- 
ment: the chorus hold out their hands in pleading 
movements, Jocasta waves her arms distractedly, 
and in this context, distractingly, as the terrifying 
truth strikes her. 

These are perhaps arguable points. What is not 
in dispute is the power of the production as a 
whole. The musical ensemble, astonishingly pre- 
cise and assured, must be one of the finest in the 
annals of Sadler’s Wells. Ronald Dowd’s imposing 
(Edipus, Raimund Herincx’s Creon and Messen- 
ger and David Ward’s Tiresias are all heroic 
achievements. Colin Davis's taut, intensely 
rhythmical conducting reveals many expressive 
beauties in the music without trespassing on the 
forbidden territory of espressivo; some of his 
tempi are faster than those of Stravinsky him- 
self in last ygar’s concert performance—notably 
the vivo section of Jocasta’s aria and the 
Messenger’s ‘Repperam in monte’—but in the 
theatre they seem exactly necessary for the 
dramatic proportions of the work. 

All in all, this is something that cannot be 
missed. Future performances are on the twenty- 
third and twenty-seventh of this month. 


Words Made Flesh 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Bloomsday. (Unity.)}—A Pas- 
sage to India. (Oxford Play- 
house.) 

It is an admirable discipline 

for a critic to find himself 

(= flattened. nose to nose occa- 
sionally against a masterpiece 
from another art. Last week I 
attended the press show at the 

Academy Cinema of part two of Eisenstein’s 

unfinished trilogy about Ivan the Terrible—The 

Boyars’ Plot. Here suddenly, I realise; is a 

dramatic work created only thirteen years ago 

which shrinks all our post-war flesh-and-blood 
theatre to the size of pigmy waxworks. Here is 

a writer-director who stamps his burning images 

on the retina like a medizval executioner, who 

seizes the grammar of his medium and forces it 
to bend and buckle and strain but never to break 
under the passion of his individuality, who creates 
his own world through his own eyes with the 
perverse majesty of a Shakespeare. 

As always at the cinema, even with the 
measliest film, I was struck immediately by the 
variety and realism of the visual patterns. But this 


pictorial intoxication rarely lasts after the first few 
minutes. Soon the mind begins to rumble and 
protest with hunger pains—it begins to cry out 
for ideas, opinions, attitudes, comments, explana- 
tions, arguments. The theatre is the word made 
flesh. The cinema is the newest and most complex 
of narrative techniques, but its »vpeal is still to 
the earliest and least mature of the senses, the 
eye. Almost every film is desiccated for lack of 
language—look, for example, at Tony Richard- 
son’s film version of Look Back In Anger. Here 
were views of modern Britain captured with a rare 
freshness and precision. Here Richardson took 
that most hackneyed of all screen locations, a 
railway station, invested it with all the beauty 
and drama and sordidness of a French quayside 
or wild West township. But Osborne’s characters 
became on celluloid only half-men, robbed of the 
eloquence of their clacking tongues. They were 
transformed into neurotics who talked too much 
and yet said too little. Eisenstein is successful 
because he accepts the reticent tradition of the 
silent cinema. He uses only the simple, bold 
rhetoric of the epic poem, admirably translated 
into_English captions by Ivor Montagu. Instead 
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It’s a sign of the times, too, to have a share account with 
the Abbey National Building Society. Today, over 600,000 
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good 34% per annum with income tax paid by the Society. 
This represents £5.6.1 per cent when income tax is paid 
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he conveys his action and his attitude through 
the mannered, maniac, unforgettable swivellings 
of his unique eye. Unlike almost every other 
director, Eisenstein never tries to pretend that his 
camera does not exist. You have to see the savage 
claustrophobic world of Ivan his way—the dusty 
cavernous stone igloos of the Muscovite princes, 
the polished chessboard court of the King of 
Poland, the forest of black candles smoking and 
flickering by the open coffins, Ivan himself with 
his addled oval egg-head and his dagger beard 
sleepwalking like some evil Messiah beneath the 
starved Christ ikons of the cathedral, the be- 
jewelled grubby hands on the white ermine couch, 
the courtiers shaggy as bears in their fuzzy cloaks 
or flat as shadows in their black klansmen’s hoods 
and gowns. The Boyars’ Plot is a Shakespearian 
chronicle play with the poetry taken out of their 
characters’ mouths and put into their faces. 


Just as the realistic film de-languages the play, 
so the realistic play must de-language the novel. 
Two great novels at the moment are on stage in 
dramatic versions and both of them inevitably 
lose much of the depth and richness of their 
originals. But both are also moving and impressive 
theatre. Bloomsday must be, in every sense of the 
phrase, a word-play. Allan McClelland has kept 
something of almost every episode in Ulysses— 
except for the Circe section which has already 
been staged as Ulysses in Nighttown. It would be 
difficult to imagine a better introduction and 
appetiser to the book. Some of the minor charac- 
ters are hamstrung by their accents and thrash 
around like men trying to run with bootlaces tied 
together. And Mr. McClelland, who also directs, 
sometimes fails to emphasise sufficiently the sub- 
jectivity of much of the dialogue—particularly, as 
at the funeral, where Bloom's thoughts should in 
effect be appearing to leave his body and move 
invisibly around the others. More imaginative use 
of lighting and greater depth of staging would 
have helped here. 

But producing Joyce is a much more ambitious 
task than producing Shakespeare, and we should 
be grateful to Mr. McClelland for his brilliant 
realisation of the two main characters, Denys 
Hawthorn’s Stephen Daedelus is no longer the 
tiresome orphan Hamlet of Burgess Meredith’s 
production—he has a negligent, ironic charm 
which is very endearing and which makes his-out- 
bursts of gloomy guilt extraordinarily effective. 
Joe MacColum’s Bloom neither replaces*hor is 
overshadowed by Zero Mostel’s performance. 
Both in fact are complementary. Mr. Mostel was 
the fat, jovial, ridiculous balloon man who was 
packed under pressure inside the ingratiating, 
haunted Jewish advertisement salesman. Mr. 
MacColum isa sad, tiny, persecuted refugee from 
a thousand spiritual pogroms, crucified eachyday 
on a dirty joke. Occasionally, in a quiet, almost 
imperceptible way, he is extremely funny. Always, 
he is extremely moving. I only wish that the Unit 
Theatre did not seem so obsessed with its responsi- 
bilities as an outlet for agit-prop that it should 
feel obliged to apologise in the programme for 
presenting a bourgeois formalist like Joyce. 

‘Not one of my favourite books,’ whispered 
E. M. Forster to a friend at the first night of A 
Passage to India, cannot say it is one of mine, 
though I pay it respectful, slightly baffled, admira- 
tion. Neither in print nor in the theatre have I 
completely comprehended that mystic message 
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about the identity of good and evil. There is a 
sense in which his revelation that all of us take 
part in every good and bad action is profoundly 
true—but it is the sort of profound truth which 
is ultimately paralysing. The human theme, as 
distinct from the abstract theme, of the book and 
the play remains timely and timeless. It is the 
ageless antagonism between those who want to be 
loved and those who want to be respected—the 
dilemma of all Empires. 

The plot of the book, and of Miss Santha Rama 
Rau’s adaptation, is much more direct than most 
of Forster’s. The tragedy that lurks at the end of 
a string of harmless incidents is much more pre- 
dictable in British India of the Twenties than in 
middle-class Edwardian England. At Dr. Aziz’s 
first appearance at the European tea party, as he 
frisks around like a spaniel puppy, begging to be 
caressed, fearing to be reproved, pleading to be 
useful, while the whites sit stolidly like grown-ups 
at a children’s party, half-amused and _ half- 
embarrassed, we know that this comical interlude 
will end by pulling down the roof on all their 
ideals and ambitions. Forster’s power as a Delphic 
moralist, and the play’s superiority as a moral 


Television 


drama, lies in the ability to display black and 
white as shades of grey. The boyish Indian doctor 
is also a sensualist. The intelligent and noble Miss 
Adela is also a frustrated hysteric. The wise old 
motherly Mrs. Moore is also a weary human being 
whose beliefs are a veneer over a gaping, empty, 
selfish cynicism. All these three are given almost 
perfect performances. Zia Mohyeddin is hand- 
some, shifty, funny, tragic, irritating—Dr. Aziz 
to the life. Dilys Hamlett’s Adela, like Peggy 
Asheroft’s Rebecca, manages to hint continually 
at all the sides of her character which will gradu- 
ally be revealed without ever once over-playing— 
and that scraped bone china face of a young 
Garbo is hauntingly attractive. Enid Lorimer’s 
Mrs. Moore, suburban matriarch, disintegrates 
under shock after the mysterious incident in the 
Malabar Caves in a way which is painful but 
marvellous to see. The second and third acts lack 
the clarity and precision of the riveting opening. 
Some of the minor parts are depressingly obvi- 
ously acted and dressed. But A Passage to India 
remains a great achievement for the director, 
Frank Hauser, and London should not be de- 
prived of a revamped version of it soon. 


Worse Confounded 


By PETER FORSTER 


REALLY, a most confusing week, 
which has left me _ unsure 
whether I am suffering from 
critic’s palsy or snow-blindness, 
what with all those indefatig- 
able AA spokesmen prophesy- 
ing dire weather conditions 
which immediately improved. 
Then for a time my screen seemed to show nothing 
but a wedding in Romsey at which, I gather, 
Princess Anne got married. And last Friday I 
watched that grand old character actor, Francis 
Williams, in immense form as the subject of Press 
Conference (BBC), only to learn at the end that 
the guest had been the famous Arthur Christian- 
sen, formerly of the Daily Express. All very 
puzzling, like the hidden city of Katmandu, to 
which we are always told very few travellers 
penetrate, but about which a new film seems to 
turn up on BBC almost every Saturday nowadays. 
There were the German travellers, and last week 
Colin Rosser. He certainly provided the pleas- 
antest shots of the week—a couple of Nepalese 
urchins playing a wonderful game knocking down 
a row of bricks, and a birthday procession for an 
old couple who were dragged round Katmandu 
to the strains of the local band playing ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’ and ‘Colonel Bogey.’ 

But my head was still reeling from interpreting 
the humour of Para Handy (BBC), which Duncan 
Ross has clearly unearthed from some early Gaelic 
drama (involving Duncan Macrae as a skipper like 
a panto dame in a peak cap), when I was con- 
fronted by Conflict at Kalanadi. This 1 naturally 
took to be by Ouida, or possibly P. C. Wren, some 
melodrama mysteriously brought back from a 
long-lost limbo by a medium—but not television. 
Tomy plea of justification I must add that I turned 
on a few moments late, and this was one of those 
plays so old-fashioned that the credits come 


OF 


before the middle of the action. However, Radio 
Times stated firmly that it was by Arthur Swinson 
and from BBC West Region. 

The Amritsar-like theme supposed a British 
Brigadier who orders his troops to fire on the mob 
in an Eastern town, and is subsequently recalled. 
No fewer than 253 people are said to have been 
killed, and 500 wounded, which seems a very 
handsome testimony to the effectiveness of the 
five soldiers we saw, bunched together to keep in 
camera, firing away rather languidly with re- 
volvers and sten guns while papier maché stones 
bounced daintily off their helmets. I am bound to 
say I recognised little of what I was once taught 
at the School of Infantry about ‘duties in aid of 
the civil power’—I seem to remember, for in- 
stance, that we were told if possible to get written 
consent from the civil power before taking over, 
which nobody did here, though the civil power, 
in the person of John Phillips, was pushing in all 
over the place, trying like mad to give his per- 
formance. But then he was hindered by the per- 
petual presence of a pretty girl giving no perfor- 
mance at all, and on the one occasion I ever came 
neaf to having to use my instruction on this sub- 
ject, we suffered from a dreadful lack of pretty 
girls in the company office. | still think the play 
was, conjured up by somebody’s Ouida-board. 
After all, if a really worth-while treatment had 
been wanted of this theme they could have 
adapted Gerald Hanley’s The Consul at Sunset. 

Next evening BBC TV drama again fell into its 
old error of not announcing the date of a play's 
action, rather like radio drama, which has long 
since learned to bring confusion to a fine art by 
failing to specify time-lapses between acts. 
Anouilh’s Colombe needs its date, being in part a 
parody of a theatrical period and its types, in this 
case the Bernhardt-type monstre and the Rostand- 
type ‘cher maitre. For the rest, the story of the 
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Dr. Murray left behind him .an 
autobiographic fragment of 
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flower-girl married to the great actress’s son, who 
eventually becomes yet another actress herself, is 
one of this author’s most coruscating pieces. If 
you protest that the theme of love’s evanescence 
is well worn, the answer is that the author’s voice 
is marvellously individual. 

The voices of the actors, alas, were no less 
individual but far less marvellous. Dorothy Tutin 
brilliantly came near to disguising the fact that 
Anouilh’s shallow minx, the moth round whom 
the candles flutter, is outside her natural range, 
and for the rest we have accents in search of a 
style, what with a wooden Irish Julien, and that 
superb actress, Francoise Rosay, unable to muster 
sufficient vocal variety in English. The whole pro- 
duction seemed to me appallingly inept—badly 
lit, clumsily photographed (we saw as much of 
Peter Sallis’s back as almost anyone else’s face), 
and poorly pointed, so that the subtle confronta- 
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tion of the two half-brothers, when Julien realises 
that Paul is Colombe’s lover, went, for nothing, 
and even the flashback at the end (Anouilh’s 
recognition that there was love once) became all 
cloud-swept flim-flam. Final credits gave author- 
ship to ‘J. Anouilh. Translated by DENNIS CANNAN.” 
The marvel is that as much of Anouilh came 
through as it did. 

The most telling playlet of the week was, in fact, 
on Alfred Hitchcock Presents . . . (A-R) about a 
man contemplating suicide from a skyscraper 
window-sill. The group of teenagers below taunt- 
ing, ‘Jump! jump!’, the taximen taking bets, the 
irritated police lieutenant—this was savage-eye 
observation of a kind that wins accolades in 
feature-films and rivets audiences'at home. That 
many of ITV’s half-hours are contemptible cheap 
‘quickies’ should not blind us from the realisation 
that some are intelligent, competent, adult. 


Charming Ethnics 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Tue big, yawning difference 
between amateur and profes- 
sional performers is usually one 
of relaxation—and this is even 

more marked with singers and 
ce dancers than with actors. Pro- 

fessionals are only tense when 
they want to be, amateurs are 
tense even at their most apparently spontaneous. 
Now the Philippine Dance Company, Bayanihan, 
currently playing at the Palace Theatre, are 
exclusively amateur—university students on vaca- 
tion for the most part. Yet they give the impression 
of being so refreshingly relaxed that if someone 
from the audience popped over the orchestra pit 
to join in, they. would hardly bat an almond- 
curved eyelid. This is part, and a large part, of 
that attractiveness to which London has capitu- 
lated. 

This Philippine dance troupe was first formed 
last year for appearances at Brussels World Fair, 
and now it has come directly to London on the 
wings of its more recent hit-season on Broadway. 
Such success with sophisticated audiences is pre- 
dictable and inevitable, for in addition to their 
relaxed naturalness these Filipinos have a quaint 
charm that appeals to the tourist beneath our 
skins. You can hardly watch them without your 
hands itching to get at the Leica. After a time all 
this might have begun to cloy, but before the first 
stirrings of boredom have had time to become 
isolated, the show shrewdly comes to an end. 

Physically these fifty or so youngsters .are 
dazzling. The girls are small-boned, like birds, 
with chirpy: little Oriental-American faces, un- 
lined, trustingly brown-eyed, yet strangely aloof. 
They move with a kittenish dignity, sometimes 
playful, sometimes secretive, that is feminine 
sather than womanly. Compared with these nubile, 
Siamese cats, the smooth-skinned men are a good 
deal less interesting, but they have an eagerness 
to please and attractive grins. You cannot dance 
@ step without giving away your character to the 
world, and obviously these are good and happy 
people. Happiness colours their dancing just as 





pride does the Spaniards’, or strength the Rus- 
sians’. Although this gives the Filipinos a charac- 
teristic way of dancing, there seems little in the 
way of a distinctive Filipino dance style, nor of a 
genuine art-form, such as the Japanese have in 
Kabuki. | am no anthropologist, yet I could not 
help feeling there was something a little too pat 
about all the various ethnic strains in this Philip- 
pine dance programme. I suspect, perhaps cyni- 
cally, that a few of the folk dances were rather 
more indigenous to the University of Manila than 
to the life of the ordinary people. 

The three major strains in their dancing—the 
aboriginal tribal, the Arabic-Moslem and the 
Spanish colonial, each commemorating a phase 
of Filipino history—appear to be completely 
independent of one another, except, of course, in 
that they are all seen as different reflections from 
the same mirror, the Filipino personality. In 
addition to these there are the contemporary 
regional folk dances, extroverted and cheerful, 
giving the impression that whatever it was in the 
past Coca-Cola is now the national drink. 

All their dancing—except the seemingly aca- 
demic excursions into primitivism—is open- 
hearted and sunny, and exclusively pitched on this 
one emotional level. The steps are themselves 
simple but always produced with perfect en- 
semble, and occasionally surprising virtuosity. 
The celebrated Tinikling, the Filipinos’ one well- 
known ‘characteristic’ dance, provides a perfect 
example. Couples skip in and out of two bamboo 
poles as these are swiftly clapped together, nearly, 
but never quite, cutting them off at ankle level. 
There is a marvellous dexterity and co-ordination 
here, even though the actual steps are almost naive 
in their simplicity. The quasi-Spanish dancing and 
the Oriental style are, as would be expected, 
slightly more demanding, although even with 
these, ease, balance and grace are obviously the 
prized qualities. Costumes and lighting are uni- 
formly excellent, the music, ranging from one- 
nostrilled nose flutes to mandolins, is evocative, 
and as a production the only mistake is in not 
placing the slightly better first half, second. 
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Self-Parody 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Pillow Talk. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.) — The Jaywalkers., 
(Plaza.) — The Shakedown. 
(New Victoria.) — Happy 
Anniversary. (London Pav- 
ilion.) 

Ir had to come: after several 

good weeks at the cinema a 

week when everything seems to be caricaturing 

itself, and you start seeing evil trends for lack of 
anything else to think about. Best of the depressing 
bunch is Pillow Talk (director: Michael Gordon; 

‘A’ certificate), a fairly glum-making Hollywood 

comedy on much the same lines as the far brighter 

Ask Any Girl; in fact a rough synopsis of the plot 

might do for either: marriageable New Yorker 

girl, all bounce and breezy good-nature, meets 
smooth .unmarriageable bachelor in equivocal 
situation and falls in love with the person (if you 
see what I mean), but not the man, or, if it makes 
it any clearer, in practice but not in theory; theory, 
as the film advances, catching up with practice. 
Both films include the seductive weekend in Con- 
necticut country house with six-foot logs in the 
grate and no visible slaves to light them, ending in 
heroine’s outraged flight, floods of tears, recrimin- 
ations. Problems, of course, are finally solved, 
anti-hero returns, sexy fade-out. But Doris Day is 
no Shirley Maclaine and Rock Hudson, laughable 
in serious films, is lamentably unfunny when he 
ought to be. All that saves this film from the lower 
depths of the week’s others is the minor charac- 
ters: Tony Randall, anti-hero, a whole head 
shorter than Mr. Hudson but a whole heap more 
my hero; Nick Adams, the frightful youth, good 
as ever in a part that gives him nochances; Thelma 

Ritter, alcoholic char, with her timing as good as 

ever even on this graceless occasion. 


The Jaywalkers (director: Melvin Frank; ‘A’ 
certificate) is a nasty and _ politically-slanted 
Western, with Jeff Chandler as a Fascist gang- 
leader, Fess Parker (the most moronic-looking 
film hero about) as his stooge, and an undercurrent 
of admiration for their ideas. Cliché-ridden script 
(‘Because we believed that freedom was more than 
a word,’ etc.) ostensibly condemns what Mr. 
Chandler is up to, while the direction glamorises 
his person and glorifies his end with a Hamlet-like 
funeral cortége. The Shakedown (director: John 
Lemont;, ‘X’ certificate) is a vicious little British 
piece with Terence Morgan as the flourishing 
blackmailer and"Hazel Court as the policewoman 
spy. And last comes the worst of the lot, for it is 
made with most effort and so flops the most appal- 
lingly : Happy Anniversary (director: David Mil- 
ler; ‘A’ certificate), which if Mitzi Gaynor and 
David Niven were not there to give it an unfor- 
tunate air of authenticity I would suppose was a 
piece of crude anti-American propaganda put out 
by Moscow. Beside me at the press show sat a 
Communist friend of mine, fairly oozing dis- 
approval, like Mr. Khrushchev, I imagine, at the 
can-can they put on for him in Hollywood. And 
with every one of her outraged grunts I had to 
agree. 
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Big Stores and People’s Palaces 


By MARGHANITA 


o start with a point about which there can be 
— little disagreement: Reginald Pound has 
written a very competent biography of Gordon 
Selfridge,* dry, often wittily deadpan, full and yet, 
where kindness is called for, discreet. It is over the 
need to make a proper assessment of his subject 
that I find myself in considerable confusion. 

Lord Woolton, I see, reviewing the book in the 
Sunday Times, finds it inspirational. He thinks it 
would be a proper book to give as a stimulus to 
the young, regards the press of this country as 
considerably in Selfridge’s debt for the stimulus 
he gave to advertising, and speaks of him as a 
‘joyous adventurer.’ But my own response to the 
life Mr. Pound presents is one of queasy disgust, 
and his principal contribution to the life of this 
country seems to me to have been to assist the 
current industry of presenting the goods as the 
Good. 

A store, after all, is a store is a store. At its best 
it can provide a useful and efficient economic ser- 
vice. It can bring together a wider variety of goods 
than the little shop can do. It can—pace retail 
price maintenance—buy or commission in such 
quantities as to bring prices down. It has—whether 
alone or in combination—the power to enforce 
standards on manufacturers; there are many retail 
stores that have nothing to.fear from, and are 
even enthusiastic supporters of, such measures of 
consumer protection as quality marks and infor- 
mative labelling. Its often worldwide connections 
can make it a useful channel for the introduction 
of new models in design. It has the organisation 
and the elbow-room to be a good employer. 

To none of these functions, except perhaps the 
last, did Gordon Selfridge make any notable con- 
tribution. We do not find in Mr. Pound’s book 
any actions directed towards raising the standards 
of goods sold or—except spasmodically and spec- 
tacularly—towards the lowering of prices. Sel- 
fridge was, as Mr. Pound rightly says, a showman 
rather than a salesman; but he also seems to have 
regarded himself as a Source of Major Good (he 
was much addicted to capital letters); and as an 
instrument towards this he seems to have regarded 
his shop in almost every light but that of a retail 
store. 

A store, he said, could be, ‘in its own way, as 
ennobling a thing as a church or a museum’ and 
perhaps, in saying this, he recalled the Chicago 
Tribune’s comment on Marshall Field’s, the store 
where he started his active working life: ‘This 
was the place of worship of thousands of our 
fellow citizens. It was the only shrine at which they 
paid their devotions.’ 

This is the point at which we have to get things 
Straight or be lost in Musical-Bank-Land. There 
is absolutely no sense in which it is useful to treat 
a store as the same kind of thing as a church or a 
museum. The function of churches and museums 
is to enrich people's spiritual lives. The function 
of stores is to enrich their social and economic 
lives. Some of the things people buy in stores may 
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perhaps be necessary prerequisites to a good life; 
few if any can directly contribute to it. A store 
can never be life-enhancing in the ways that, say, 
a poem or a prayer can be, and to pretend that it 
can is a corruption of. values. 

Selfridge, clearly, had some confused idea that 
places associated with goodness and no profits 
were more highly regarded than places associated 
with profits and goods—and profit, as Mr. Pound 
points out, was not his primary concern. What he 
most wanted was to raise the status of the shop- 
keeper, to confer on shopkeeping ‘an organic 
dignity comparable to that of the professions and 
attracting to its service a no less dedicated type 
of man.’ This was, after all, an age in which the 
Manners and Rules of Good Society could write, 
‘were a person actually engaged in retail trade to 
obtain a presentation (at a Levée), his presentation 
would be cancelled as soon as the Lord Chamber- 
lain was made aware of the nature of his occupa- 
tion.’ 

But Selfridge seems to have been much confused 
about the nature of the good with which he wished 
to associate himself, and when he came to open 
his store in London in 1909, what he had built was 
not so much a church as a secular palace. People’s 
palaces were, after all, in the spirit of that age— 
gin palaces, picture palaces, palatial teashops in 
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marble halls. Some communities build decent 
homes for people to live in; that one built palaces 
for them to spend their money in. 

But social good was in Selfridge’s mind as well. 
His store, he said, was a social centre, even a com- 
munity centre, but this is not much easier to wear 
than the shrine-conception. Women have long met 
women in markets and local shops, pausing to 
pass the time of day between purchases. But isn’t 
local the keyword here? The people met on the 
daily outings are neighbours and friends, people 
known to each other and about their necessary 
tasks. This is very different from ‘a trip to the 
metropolis, where jostling among crowds pro- 
vides the fact of being with people but only an 
illusion of living a social life in a community. And 
aren’t community centres, as we commonly use 
the phrase, places where people of a community 
meet together for social activities whose only 
relation to profit is the occasional collection of 
funds for some worthy cause? A store may pro- 
vide a convenient meeting place, but this no more 
makes it a social centre than it makes a social 
centre of the clock at Victoria Station. 

No more is it the proper function of a store 
to be a focus for patriotism. Even among a nation 
of shopkeepers there must surely have been some 
embarrassment at the display of national flags 
that waved on Selfridge’s opening day. (Union 
Jacks were forgotten and had to be added at the 
last minute.) It is not the business of a store to 
celebrate Trafalgar Day or to mourn the death 
of the monarch in its advertising columns (‘In the 
Shadow of this National Calamity we and our 
whole House stand Silent. . . .’). It was Mr. Sel- 
fridge’s advertising consultant who greeted war 
with the phrase ‘business as usual,’ and Mr. Sel- 
fridge himself who believed that ‘advertising as 
usual’ was a necessary branch of the war effort, to 
be bracketed with that of the ‘men who fight with 
risk against the enemy.’ 

Nobody, said two out of three members of a 





Mayday on Holderness 


This evening, motherly summer moves in the 
pond. 

I look down into the decomposition of leaves— 

The furnace door whirling with larve. 


From Hull's sunset smudge 
Humber is melting eastward, my south skyline: 
A loaded single vein, itdrains 
The effort of the inert North—Sheffield’s ores, 
Bog pools, dregs of toadstools, tributary 
Graves, dunghills, kitchens, hospitals. 
The unkillable North Sea swallows it all. 
Insects, drunken, drop out of the air. 

Birth-soils, 

The sea-salts, scoured me, cortex and intestine, 
To receive these remains. 
As the incinerator, as the sun, 
As the spider, I had a whole world in my hands. 
Flowerlike, I loved nothing. 
Dead and unborn are in God comfortable. 
What a length of gut is growing and breathing— 
This mute eater, biting through the mind’s 
Nursery floor, with eel and hyena and vulture, 
With creepy-crawly and the root, 
With the sea-worm, entering its birthright. 


The stars make pietas. The owl announces its 
sanity. 


The crow sleeps glutted and the stoat begins. 
There are eye-guarded eggs in these hedgerows, 
Hot haynests under the roots in burrows. 

Couples at their pursuits are laughing in the lanes. 


The North Sea lies soundless. Beneath it 

Smoulder the wars: to heart-beats, bomb, bayonet. 
‘Mother, Mother!’ cries the pierced helmet. 
Cordite oozings of Gallipoli, 


Curded to beastings, broached my palate, 
The expressionless gaze of the leopard, 
The coils of the sleeping anaconda, 
The nightlong frenzy of shrews. 
TED HUGHES 


Surgical Ward: Men 


Something occurred after the operation 
To scare the surgeons (though no fault of theirs) 
Whose reassurance did not fool me long. 
Beyond the shy, concerned faces of nurses 
A single blood-red eye, focusing on me, 
Forced sweat in rivers down from scalp to belly. 
I whistled, gasped or sang, with whitening knuckles 
Clutched at my bed-grip almost till it cracked: 
Too proud, still, to let loose Bedlamite screeches 
And bring the charge-nurse scuttling down the 
aisle 
With morphia-needle levelled . . . 
Lady Morphia— 
Her scorpion kiss and dark gyrating dreams— 
She in mistrust of whom I dared out-dare, 
Two minutes longer than seemed possible, 
Pain, that unpurposed, matchless elemental, 
Stronger than fear or grief, stranger than love. 
ROBERT GRAVES 
© 1900 
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secent Brains Trust, looks down on retail trade 
any more, and it may be that Gordon Selfridge 
achieved his major end. He lived, at any rate, in 
a society ever more ready to accept the stan- 
dards he set, and to some extent his confusion of 
images was a measure of wider social failures. A 
well-read nation would hardly look to a store for 
creative writing—but Selfridge’s Callisthenes 
advertisements were quoted in pulpits. People who 
own or know how to use libraries do not need in- 
formation bureaux in stores, people with decent 
homes do not want to waste money in surrogate 
palaces, people with satisfactory social lives do not 
look to stores as community centres. If we are 
ready to accord to a storekeeper the status of a 
father, a friend, a priest, a poet or even, as Sel- 
fridge asked, a Medici, the fault is ours. We are all 
in Musical-Bank-Land now and Selfridge led the 
company. 


Galahads and Chancers 


To Appomattox: Nine April Days, 1865. By 

Burke Davis. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 50s.) 
Jim Fisk. By W. A. Swanberg. (Longmans, 25s.) 
Wuen the Civil War broke out, there was a wide- 
spread belief in clerical and literary circles in the 
North that the coming ordeal by battle would 
greatly raise the moral tone of the North. The 
Union Army, if not composed of Galahads at the 
first, would become so and the people who stayed 
at home would profit, morally, by the example 
of the boys in blue. In the South, there seems to 
have been less of this feeling, since the South did 
not see anything in their way of life that needed 
improvement. With our own experience of wars, 
it need hardly be said that it did not work out that 
way. The ‘boys’ on both sides behaved as soldiers 
tend to do. Pollard called Richmond a new Sodom 
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and Gomorrah and Washington became a com- 
bination of pre-Butler Soho and Glasgow on a 
Saturday night when whisky was 3s. 6d. a bottle. 
And if the morals of the front and the front line 
cities were bad, those of New York and the civilian 
population were, if anything, worse. 

Among those who stayed at home was the jolly 
Vermont Unitarian Jim Fisk (others were John 
D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie and Mark 
Hanna) and when the Union was saved, Jim 
moved in for a killing. The war had ended for all 
practical purposes when the remnants of Lee’s 
broken army fleeing South tried to push through 
Sheridan’s cavalry screen and found it backed 
by the massed infantry of Ord. At Appomattox, 
the greatest of American soldiers laid down his 
arms and in his tactfully magnanimous treatment 
of Lee, Grant reached the highest point of his 
life. 


Mr. Davis has had the good idea, well 
executed, of telling the story of the nine-day 
retreat from Petersburg and Richmond in a daily 
diary of the pursuit. This is ingeniously con- 
structed from a great many narratives, Union and 
Confederate, which give a vivid impression of the 
last campaign of the Armies of Northern Virginia 
and of the Potomac, the one dissolving from 
fatigue, hunger, despair as well as constant battle, 
the other well fed, well armed, overwhelming in 
numbers and yet not, at first, sure that Lee could 
be cut off, that he had exhausted all his guile or 
that his army had exhausted all its force. It did 
not matter much in a sense if Lee did get away— 
he would have run into Sherman in North 
Carolina; but Grant rightly wanted to give the 
much-tried Army of the Potomac the chance to 
avenge so many disasters. That it got it was due, 
more than to anyone else, to the not magnanim- 
ous, not generous, but tireless, autocratic and 
clear-headed commander of the Union cavalry, 
Philip Sheridan. He alone, old General Scott had 
said, had ‘finish’ and he went after Lee like John 
D. Rockefeller I destroying a rival refining com- 
pany. He removed Warren from command of 
his corps on the field, snubbed Meade, jumped 
his charger, Rienzi, over the Confederate lines 
and, to use his own famous phrase, saw ‘that the 
thing was pushed.’ 

The story Mr. Swanberg tells has often been 
told before, and told better. For Jim Fisk is a dis- 
appointing book especially for those who have 
read Mr. Swanberg’s far superior study of 
another rogue, Dan Sickles. No doubt one reason 
is that Sickles had a fuller and more interesting 
life than had Fisk. Fisk was an amorist who was 
shot by his mistress’s lover, whereas Sickles 
killed his wife’s lover, as well as rivalling Don 
Giovanni in America, Spain, etc. But it was not 
merely the ‘mille tre’ aspect of the case that made 
Sickles a better subject: The manceuvres of Fisk 
and his drab and ruthless partner, Jay Gould, the 
combination of Blifil and Black George, were 
more scandalous than amusing. There were 
genuine comic episodes—there was that canting 
Methodist hypocrite, Drew, as mean as he was 
pious; there was that incompetent Methodist 
rascal, Mrs. Grant's brother-in-law, Corbin; 
there was the crooked judge, Barnard (mirabile 
dictu, a Yale man); there was Boss Tweed and 
Commodore Vanderbilt; there was the great era 
of the takeover bids, culminating in the attempt to 
corner gold. It ought to be very dramatic and 
occasionally is, but I rather think that the censor- 
ious account by Charles Francis Adams II and 
Henry Adams is actually more vivid reading. 

But there is one side of the age of graft that 
Mr. Swanberg treats more fully than the Adams 
brothers did. For Jim Fisk was long remembered 
more for his gaudy private life than for his 
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piratical dealings in Wall Street. There was his 
Opera House which was an Office, etc., as well. 
There were his uniforms; his rank as a self-made 
admiral; as a colone! who bought command of 
his regiment of militia as if he had been an 
English gentleman before the abolition of 
purchase. There were the hundreds of canary 
birds on his pleasure steamers and there was 
Miss (Josie) Mansfield. Miss Mansfield was an 
‘actress,’ although there were enemies who in- 
sisted that she got on her feet, so to speak, in a 
famous New York brothel. (She had been 
‘ruined’ in California.) On this lady, Jim Fisk 
lavished money, diamonds, attention and love 
letters. On her, it was widely believed, was spent 
a lot of the money that ought to have gone to 
keep the Erie Railroad in repair. And, alas, it 
was Miss Mansfield who was the main cause of 
Mr. Stokes killing Fisk in his own Opera House- 
cum-Love Nest. This was one side—and an en- 
tertaining side—of- the New York of young 
Henry James and of Edith Wharton’s Age of 
Innocence. If his assassination did not quite make 
Jim Fisk a martyr, it at any rate saved him ‘from 
the contagion of the world’s slow stain,’ which 
bankrupted Drew and dried up Jay Gould. Miss 
Mansfield was, in a strict sense of the term, a 
femme fatale. We are given a photograph of her 
from which it is not only visible that she was what 
Hollywood used to call ‘talented,’ but, what 
Hollywood would not tolerate today, double- 
chinned. She died in her bed in 1931—poor, or so 
it is said. She had probably played the market too 
boldly in the Twenties. 

D. W. BROGAN 


A New Enlightenment 


Logical Positivism, Edited by A. J. Ayer. (Allen 
and Unwin, 48s.) 

Before the inexorable judgment of the new 
logic, all philosophy in the old sense, whether it 
is connected with Plato, Thomas Aquinas, Kant, 
Schelling or Hegel, or whether it constructs a 
new ‘metaphysic of Being’ or a ‘philosophy of 
spirit,’ proves itself to be not merely materially 
false, as earlier critics maintained, but logically 
untenable and therefore meaningless. 

THESE brave words were written in 1930 by 
Rudolf Carnap, one of the founder-members of 
the ‘Vienna Circle’ of philosophers, logicians, 
mathematicians and scientists who, in the Twen- 
ties, formulated the philosophy which came to be 
known as ‘logical positivism.’ 

It was a curiously simple, even simple-minded, 
philosophy. Its central doctrine was the now 
notorious thesis that only two sorts of statement 
had a meaning: on the one hand, statements 
which were capable of being verified or falsified 
by empirical observation, and on the other, state- 
ments of logic or mathematics, which (in its view) 
merely expressed consequences of conventionally 
adopted symbolic rules or definitions. If a ‘state- 
ment’ did not belong to one of these two classes, it 
was not a statement at all, strictly speaking, but 
rather a meaningless collection of words. 

As Professor Ayer points out in his character- 
istically lucid introduction to this book, this 
doctrine is to be found in the empiricist philo- 
sophy of Hume, who himself drew the conse- 
quences on which the positivists seized, with such 
enthusiasm—that most traditional philosophy, 
above all theology and metaphysics, said nothing, 
was literally nonsense. The Vienna Circle, how- 
ever, was armed with a logic, the product of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century researches, 
vastly more subtle and powerful than anything 
conceivable to Hume, with which they hoped not 
merely to draw the line between the meaningful 
and the meaningless, but to exhibit in detail the 
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structure of the meaningful: to lay bare the logical 
bones of mathematics, science, and everyday 
empirical language, and to show how the latter 
were constructed on their ultimate perceptual evi- 
dences, man’s direct confrontation with the world 
of fact. Thus there was a positive task to be done 
after the nonsense and darkness of traditional 
metaphysics had been eliminated. It is this that 
gives to the early statements of the logical positiv- 
ists, many of them presented in English for the 
first time in this book, their tone of simple scienti- 
fic enthusiasm, a note of Enlightenment optimism 
which has its splendour even when it seems, as 
some of it in the light of later experience must 
seem, a little sad. 

Later experience was saddening for the posi- 
tivists in more than one way. For one thing, the 
line between the meaningful and the meaningless 
proved recalcitrantly hard to draw. For another 
thing, the positive task failed to deliver the goods: 
the attempts to analyse scientific knowledge into 
its elements on positivist principles broke down 
radically. From those failures it became obvious 
that there were large numbers of philosophical 
problems which positivism could not eliminate; 
sometimes (particularly with the questions of 
knowledge and perception) it had merely assumed 
a certain sort of answer to them. These problems, 
and a good deal of the traditional matter which 
positivism hoped it had extruded for ever, are still 
with us, and under discussion by the present-day 
‘linguistic philosophy’ which is one of positivism’s 
less dogmatic and less systematic heirs. 

The present collection gives us mostly papers 
from the early days of high hope, and fascinating 
they are, in their trenchant simplicity and clever- 
ness, and their occasional wit (‘metaphysicians 
are musicians without musical ability—Carnap, 
again). It also includes, rather uncertainly, one or 
two papers outside the strict range of logical 
positivism; and a wider catholicism of taste seizes 
it in the bibliography, which is an admirably full 
list of works of all sorts of linguistic philosophy, 
which it is misleading to call ‘a bibliography of 
logical positivism’ at all. 

Some of the book is of largely professional 
interest, but much of it is not; many of the logical 
positivists were themselves not professional philo- 
sophers, and they wanted, like Descartes, to go 
over the head of the professionals to the judgment 
of educated men—in particular, scientifically 
educated men. Nor are these articles of merely 
historical interest. Though logical positivism as a 
purely philosophical phenomenon failed and died, 
it did not in more general terms completely fail, 
nor is it completely dead. Rather like the philo- 
sophy of Locke in the late seventeenth century, it 
is a metaphysics of science, a schematic and 
simplified world-view which makes sense to the 
scientist in his work. As Locke’s views, with many 
of their mistakes, found a place at the back of the 
minds of chemists and psychologists, so logical 
positivism is, and is still becoming, part of the 
scientific subconscious of our time. 

Its theory of language plays a good part in the 
growing subject of information theory; and be- 
cause it can make contact at technical levels like 
these, its grand simplicities are capable of influenc- 
ing the mind in other connections. While the 
professional philosophers, with a not unjustified 
hauteur, are showing the last positivist out of the 
front door, it may well be that his comrades have 
got round the back into the kitchen, where there 
is less concern with philosophical truth and where 
positivists are popular with the staff because they 
talk the same language and give a useful hand 
with the hard work. If so, we have not heard the 
last of them yet. 

BERNARD WILLIAMS 
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Ulster Innocents 


Green Seacoast. By George Buchanan. (Gaber- 
bocchus, 12s. 6d.) 

No Surrender. By Robert Harbinson. (Faber, 18s.) 
AN autobiography that stops at long trousers— 
the form that blurb-writers call an evocation of 
childhood—has observable drawbacks apart from 
the limited nature of the material. Stylistically the 
author often seems to feel under an obligation to 
regress to the age concerned, which produces a 
tendency to wide-eyed prose and brief infant 
paragraphing; and the result can read like a limp 
pastiche of The Inheritors, the novel in which 
William Golding undertook the experiment of 
limiting himself to the conceptual equipment of 
prehistoric man. Any book of childhood remini- 
scence, however, tends to be protected from 
criticism by its content. To be harsh even about 
an adult autobiography is a caddish enough action 
in England, since it means bringing up a man’s 
private life; but when an innocent childhood is 
involved, it becomes unthinkable. Unnerved, the 
reviewer falls back on the special non-committal 
vocabulary that has been established to get him 
out of this situation: ‘pellucid,’ ‘radiant,’ ‘tiptoe’ 
and the like. ‘Simplicity’ is the key-word. It would 
take a churlish critic to suggest that this can some- 
times mean simple-mindedness. 

The churl within me is dangerously aroused by 
Green Seacoast. Printed on very small pages with 
pregnant spaces between every other paragraph, 
it reads like a rather overworked undergraduate 
parody of the genre. The style is both cosy and 
cosmic. Though the sentences are minuté—many 
of them rivalling ‘Jesus wept, previously celebrated 
as the shortest verse in literature—they remark- 
ably achieve the effect of long-windedness. The 
first four-fifths of the book, written in a present 
tense that inspires little feeling of real life, is a 
curious interior mumble about stars, poetry, the 
Ulster landscape, the Otter Patrol in the Boy 
Scouts, the jokes of the author’s rector father, 
and so on. By the end of the book this method, in 
spite of its already ample openings for inconse- 
quent generalisation, seems to have become too 
constricting for Mr. Buchanan because he shifts 
to a ruminative past tense that affords a series of 
metaphysical statements on an even more spacious 
scale. This last section reads like a zany parody of 
T. S. Eliot—‘Fixation is a sticking to the same 
thing. Fidelity means letting go’-—with a strong 
strain of an American authoress writing about 
regeneration through stillness. 

Mr. Buchanan's quietism leads him to refer to 
his father’s death as a victory in the sunshine. 
Robert Harbinson, whose No Surrender is also 
an account of a Protestant Ulster childhood, can 
find no such comfort. When his own father died 
of a brain injury, having fallen from work on to 
some iron railings, his son knew that to a working- 
class family this represented defeat. From then 
onwards his mother had to keep four people on 
the £2 a week that she made as a char. Robert 
Harbinson soon contracted TB and started going 
to hospital for what was called the annual lie-in, 
a grim experience of medicine that he managed 
to survive, in spite of a necrophilic atmosphere 
in which the nurses would chat sweetly about a 
child’s death as ‘a glorious wee passing.’ 

In the working-class Belfast where he lived, and 
which he describes with the apt and concrete detail 
of a good documentary film, the overriding topics 
were death and religion. In death, naturally, he 
had a cool professional interest, and used to knock 
at the door of any house where the blinds were 
down to ask to see the coffin. In comparative 
religion he was also an expert—knowing, for 
instance, that nuns wore habits to conceal the 
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singe-marks of their orgies, and that the Duke of 
Norfolk, being a Roman Catholic, must clearly be 
scheming to seize the throne. Like many children, 
he drew away instinctively in adolescence from 
patrist Protestantism and developed a secret feel- 
ing for the forbidden Mickeys. When he was 
evacuated in 1939 to a Catholic family and found 
that, contrary to forecast, he was not castrated in 
his sleep, he decided that ‘Father Christmas, the 
Mickeys and the Germans simply affected adults 
in a curious way.” 

PENELOPE GILLIATI 


The Stage in the Middle 


Shakespeare’s Wooden O. By Leslie Hotson. 
(Hart-Davis, 30s.) 
WHETHER Mr. Hotson has his inspirations in the 
bath or in the Public Records Office, they are 
more frequent and more surprising than those 
of any other scholarly investigator; and this new 
book contains his most revolutionary thesis so 
far. The scene is one of precise Ptolemaic scholars 
trying to fit into what they think they know is 
the basic pattern of the Elizabethan playhouse 
dozens of awkward bits of evidence; in 
rushes the Copernican Mr. Hotson saying, in 
effect, ‘Roll up those epicycles! You'll never get 
it right unless you see that the stage was in the 
middle.’ A decade or so ago we were all much 
taken with J. C. Adams’s elaborate book The 
Globe Playhouse, and even built models with two 
inner stages, window stages and so on, trying ‘tv 
understand that the show of kings in Macbeth 
took place in a corridor behind the inner stage 
where nobody could see it. Quietly giving this 
up, we wondered if there was no typical play- 
house to be found or, if there were, whether the 
theory of movable ‘houses’ set up like tents on 
stage wasn’t more probable. Not that this was 
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the only problem; there was, for instance, the 
famous contemporary drawing by de Witt, which 
shows the Swan with no inner stage at all, and 
spectators where you would expect it to be. 

Briefly in 1953, and now at triumphant length, 
Mr. Hotson undertakes to show that all this 
bewilderment derives from the false suppositivn 
of a ‘scenic wall’ at the back of the stage. 
Imagine instead an oblong stage cutting the 
audience in two, with the best seats ‘behind’ it. 
The stage being at the south-west end, the quality 
was therefore protected from afternoon sun and 
rain, and right on top of the stage, like the 
gallery in a squash court. The ‘houses,’ direct 
descendants of those on the medizval pageants or 

. play-waggons, were at the east and west sides of 
the stage, better calie:! the ‘Heaven’ (Stage R.) and 
‘Hell’ (Stage L.) sides. The tiring-house, as in the 
pageants, was under the stage, and the actors came 
up through traps into the houses, which were 
really ‘three-dimensional booths,’ visible from all 
sides but curtained as necessary. That there were 
stages like this Mr. Hotson, I think, proves. He 
argues that this-was the normal arrangement in 
public and private theatres until the Restoration. 
So we have to think of the actors working 
primarily for the dear seats under cover, but doing 
what they could for the masses on the other three 
sides. 

These points, and more arising, are made with 
alt Mr. Hotson’s usual polemical energy. He 
makes his new stage historically probable, and 
draws interesting analogies with the Spanish 
theatre. He is a brilliant catcher of glancing allu- 


sions and q researcher of genius. Beyond doubt. 


his book marks an epoch in these studies; we 
shall have to visualise Shakespeare on the 
Elizabethan stage differently, and ‘forget what we 
thought we knew about it.’ But,-of course; it is 
not the end of the story. There is still, for instance, 
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Nelson’s Atlas 


- of the 


Classical World 


edited by A. A.M. VAN DER HEYDEN Hist. 
DRS and H. H. SCULLARD PhD FBA ‘Lavish, 
scholarly, attractive, up-to-date-. . . dazzling 
list of specialist editors, contributors, associates 
- + + a synoptic history in the full sensé, visually 
stimulating, carrying the reader forward on the 
broadest of fronts,. yet. without any sense of 
confusion.’ The Times Literary Supplement 475 
gravure plates, 73 maps in 6 colours, 60,900-word 
tevt, 24-page index. 14” 10}" 70s 
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the de Witt drawing: why are the actors all 
downstage with their backs to the shilling seats? 
Where are the houses? Where, above all, is the 
tiring-house? The stage looks about two feet high, 
and what Mr. Hotson calls windows are evidently 
nothing of the kind. At the Swan they evidently 
tired somewhere else; and perhaps, with all respect 
for Mr. Hotson’s point about the persistence of 
medieval traditions and structures, we should ex- 
pect to find a great many more mutations than 
he allows for. 

In his enthusiasm Mr. Hotson makes this the 
only kind of stage worth bothering about, and 
pretends to hate the Italianate picture-stage that 
usurped it and the masques which helped it to do 
so; he makes the point against masques by mis- 
reporting Jonson. But more dangerous than this 
chivalrous extravagance is the argument that this 
is the kind of stage on which we must do 
Shakespeare now. I should agree that it is a 
matter of academic importance to try this, >ut 
not that we shall never get Shakespeare right 
until we can provide an archeological reconstruc- 
tion of the Globe. This has been the cry of some 
directors for years. They have more urgent busi- 
ness, such as teaching the actors to speak verse 
and directing them with a minimum of respon- 
sibility. Climbing up. and down ladders and 
spinning like tops they would -look no odder 
than they did at the Stratford Follies last year, 
but Mr. Hotson need not encourage this. I hope 
his remarkable book is ignored by everybody 
connected with the theatre. FRANK KERMODE 


King-Size Chronicle 

Advise and Consent. By Allen Drury. (Collins, 
21s.) 

Days Before. Yesterday. By Maria -Dermout. 
Translated by Hans Koningsberger. (Secker, 
12s. 6d.) 

Latticed Echoes. By Edgar Mittelholzer. (Secker, 
18s.) 


It is slightly chastening to read Allen Drury’s 
Advise and Consent, the enormous novel about 
Washington which has led the- American best- 
seller lists since last September. For one thing, 
there are its 638 pages. For another, it reminds 
one summarily that fiction, before it can aspire to 
literature; is a commodity: a product whose 
forms, content and packaging reflect the condi- 
tions of a buyers’ market. One of these conditions 
is that there are not enough chronic fiction readers 
to support.a fiction industry—not even a cottage 
one like ours. The industry lives by its best 
sellers: the novels. which, from Ben Hur to 
Zhivago, teach out and snare the-vast, unreading 
public whose interests are religion, politics and sex. 
Another, today, is competition with television. 
Fiction has had to fight to keep its audience, just 
as the cinema has fought, and with many of the 
same weapons. It has had to offer what the small 
screen cannot—size, colour, spectacle, irreverence, 
themes. which would scare sponsors with family 
products. At the same time, it has had to match 
television’s strengths: the newsy sense of actual- 
ity, the documentary eye on public events. With 
reservations, I find these conditions salutary. They 
cannot enforce—what can?—good novels. They 
can’ make for novels concerned with real life, 
offering more than one kind of value for money. 

Without meddling in greatness, Advise and Con- 
sent Offers what the supermarkets would un- 
doubtly call jumbo value. It conflates the pleasyre- 
able old desért-island gimmick (ninety- -nine 
disparate strangers trapped together in a locked 
Senate) with a monster, bourbon-breathed cock- 
tail of every Washington drama since the war, A 
president rather like Roosevelt nominates a Secre- 
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tory of State not unlike Acheson, only to find that 
hé has a past reminiscent of Alger Hiss. There are 
likenesses of Truman, McCarthy, Taft; jewelled 
diplomatic revels within the colonial porticoes of 
political millionairesses; peeps through the cigar- 
murk of the Senate wash-rooms, and—let tele- 
vision beat this—an interior monologue in the 
presidential bed. Mr. Drury, for years one of 
James Reston’s captains in the New York Times's 
Washington bureau, still writes more as a 
columnist than a novelist, with narrative devices 
of the meanwhile-the-same-sunrise-is-gilding 


‘variety which even Thackeray outgrew. His 


Capitol panorama is mostly two-dimensional, 
already rather dated (his Soviet ambassador shouts 
venom at parties) and curiously devoid of a 
second chamber. But if his novel holds few real 
characters, it has genuine emotions, about 
America, its fantastic, rising golden legend and 
the chill shadow on this of the Soviet sputniks. It 
is chastening, too, to consider how little we have 
here of such public drama. We seem less than a 
democracy without it. 

Maria Dermout’s Days Before Yesterday 
evokes its small, bright world of a colonial child- 
hood in Java sixty years ago by methods the 
reverse of Mr. Drury’s—selection, indirection, 
implication. Her previous book, The Ten 
Thousand Things, rehearsed with the poignant 
detail the title suggests a lifetime’s loss—no nation 
seems to have parted with its empire so painfully 
as the Butch with ‘their green, beloved Indies. 
Here nostalgia is confined to the memory of ten- 
year-old Rick, playing by herself on the marble 
estate-house verandah, listening to the servants’ 
bed-time gossip, and learning the meaning of loss 
from a half-understood affair between her young 
uncle’ and a neighbour’s wife. Mme Dermout lets 
a few images evoke the background of blue moun- 


Stay the Cruel Hand 


Over 3 million Animal experiments 
in 1958 alone. 

We seek your support. 

Over the years the N.A.V.S. has been 
_working persistently to bring a halt to 
experiments carried out daily in research 





_laboratories, throughout the country, 
where they are conducted in the mis- 
taken belief that they are a// for the 
“benefit of mankind. 


The Society stands for the abolition of 
‘experiments on living animals which 
are -calculated to cause pain’ (The 
Cruelty to Animals. Act, 1876), and. 
suffering thereafter. By every means in 
its power. the N.A.V.S. endeavours to 
promote the welfare of laboratory 
animals and safeguard them from the 
effects of cruel experiments. 
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tains, gamelan music and adult cruelty so econo- 
mically that some tastes may find the whole cool 
sketch a little too controlled, distanced and 
démeublé. But there’s no denying the brilliance 
and sureness of her touch. 

Edgar Mittelholzer draws his material from the 
other, danker edge of Dutch colonisation: the 
flat, sweltering New Amsterdam coast which is 
now a part of British Guiana. He has worked over 
it before, the contrast of cheap tropical town life 
with the rich menace and strangeness of the jungle, 
in his cinema-Gothic sagas, Children of Kaywana, 
Kaywana Blood and so on. Now he tries refresh- 
ing it with a new method—a prose equivalent of 
Wagnerian form, in which a story told in dialogue 
moves against a poetic orchestration of recurring 
images and symbols. It is the method of The 
Waves, in fact, but with the alternate paragraphs 
of poetic reverie chopped up and scattered con- 
fusingly in morsels among the dialogue. The more 
serious question is whether this background of 
indigo Bronté-ism is quite right for Mr. Mittel- 
holzer’s plot, which seems a rather dry comedy 
about a randy and preposterous Nietzschean 
philanderer who deceives his wife, and one sus- 
pects himself, with a saccharine German waif 
married to a rum-loving Yorkshire engineer. It 
becomes difficult to take the obligato of swooning 
vegetation and barking alligators seriously. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Tributes to Mathematics 


The Correspondence of Isaac Newton. Vol. I, 
1661-1675. Edited by H. W. Turnbull. 
(C.U.P., £7 7s.) 

Science and Civilisation in China. Vol, HI. By 
Joseph Needham, with the collaboration of 
Wang Ling. (C.U.P., £7 10s.) 

lf the reviewer's task is to survey and criticise, 

probably no man could review either of these two 

noble books in a short space, for they are national 
monuments—though each of its own kind. I want 
here only to give some idea of their origins and 
contents while seeking to pay them the respect, 
indeed the homage, which is their manifest due. 

The Correspondence of Isaac Newton is 
primarily an act of pious duty by the Royal 

Society to the memory of its greatest fellow. A 

scheme to this end was projected in 1904. It was 

seen to be enormous and was often discussed in 
the years that followed, and in 1938 the Council 
of the Society set up a committee to carry it into 
effect. In 1947 the committee was reconstructed 

under Professor Andrade and Professor H. W. 

Turnbull was chosen as editor. This volume, the 

first fruits of a harvest unparalleled in the history 

of science, contains 156 letters to or from Newfon 
or between his contemporaries concerning Newton 
or his studies. They date from a period, to quote 

Professor Andrade, ‘particularly rich in matters of 

concern to the historian of science.’ And to qu@te 

Newton himself, ‘in those days ] was in the prime 

of my age for invention and minded Mathematics 

and Philosophy more than at any time since.’ As 

a piece of editing and publishing it surpasses any- 

thing of the sort that J can recall. Everything is 

there which should be there and nothing that 
should not. Annotation and index are beyond 
praise for convenience of reference. Future 

volumes will bring the total to over 1,500 

letters, and the President of the Society in his 

foreword indicates that by the tercentenary of the 

Society later this year another such volume may 

be available. It may surprise many that there is 

as yet no complete edition even of Newton's 

printed scientific works, let alone his works as a 

whole. The labour in preparing a critical edition 

would be prodigious and could only be -under- 
taken perhaps under national auspices. 
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The second of these great works is one of a 
series which seeks to recount the intellectual his- 
tory of a great people through some 3,500 years. 
Chinese civilisation—so far, at least, as present 
information extends—is not nearly as ancient as 
our own. Western civilisation can certainly be 
traced back for 5,500 years and perhaps for a 
millennium or more beyond. But the great feature 
of the Chinese scene is less its extent in time— 
which is surely impressive—than its continuity. In 
any event it is the only culture which we can 
compare to our own and thus obtain a critical 
insight as to what we ourselves are. Dr. Needham 
and his assistant Dr. Wang are seeking to do this 
in a whole series of volumes. At the opening of the 
first volume of ‘Introductory Considerations’ they 
most appropriately quoted Robert Hooke on the 
earliest missionaries in China. “To men so qualified 
with Mathematical Knowledge, we owe the Dis- 
covery of the before unknown Parts of the 
World. . . . This, when perfected, will lay open 
to us an Empire of Learning, hitherto only 
fabulously described’ (1686). The second volume 
of Drs. Needham and Wang’s series was devoted 
to what many would call ‘philosophy.’ The work 
as a whole is to be divided into some fifty sections 
and with this third enormous volume we arrive 
at a consideration of the ‘sciences’ in that limited 
and material sense which the semantics of that 
world now commonly carries. So in this volume 
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we have section 19 Mathematics, 20 Astronomy, 
21 Meteorology, 22 Geography and Cartography, 
23 Geology, 24 Seismology, and 25 Numerology. 
The volume, moreover, is exceptionally well 
equipped with indexes and annotations. That the 
mind of one man, who has spent much of his life 
advancing biological knowledge, can effectively 
encompass such a range of ideas in the most for- 
eign of foreign idioms, must fill us with wonder 
and respect. I can at least assure the reader that, 
being myself no mathematician, | had no great 
difficulty in understanding the longest section, that 
on mathematics. And this fact gives rise to the 
single reflection on this work that I permit myself 
to put on paper. It is no criticism of Drs. Needham 
and Wang to say that what the Chinese did attain 
is no less noteworthy than what they did not. Why 
this should be so is a question which perhaps 
should hardly be raised until this great work is 
ended. It is, however, already possible to see that 
the Chinese were immensely successful in their 
technology,from which the West derived much for 
many centuries. They were, however, Jess success- 
ful in what we call philosophy and in cosmology, 
and they seem to have failed altogether to reach 
any intelligible idea of the full scope of scientific 
method. Finally, I would like to say that I consider 
this achievement of Needham and Wang the most 
significant, outside the range of pure science, of 
my Own not very short lifetime. | CHARLES SINGER 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


MR. D. J. ROBARTS ON 


127th annual general mecting of National 
Provincial Bank Limited will be held on February 11 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman (Mr. D. J. Robarts):— 

The liberalisation of credit which began in the 
summer of 1958 continued during 1959 and has 
enabled the banks to resume and develop their 
traditional role of supplying credit to their customers 
for their legitimate needs. Consequently, we have 
been able to satisfy those of our customers who were 
formerly prevented by the “credit squeeze” from 
obtaining the credit which they needed for the 
development of their businesses and for all the many 
purposes for which bank loans are normally granted. 
This pent-up demand, coupled with a background 
of high business activity, particularly in the consumer 
field, has caused our loans and overdrafts to rise by 
£67,464.181 during the year and the demands upon 
us for credit continue at a high level. 

The Profit and Loss Account shows a net profit for 
the year of £2,840,971, compared with £2,236,426 for 
1958. Together with the amount brought in of 
£656,142 there is a balance for disposal of £3,497,113. 
An interim dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid 
on the capital of £10,513,162 which existed prior to 
the issue of shares in April last. This absorbed 
£643,931, leaving available £2,853,182. It is now 
proposed to deal with this balance as follows: To 
pay a final dividend of 7 per cent, on the increased 
capital of £21,026,324; absorbing £901,504, to appro- 
priate £1,000,000 to Reserve Funds and to carry for- 
ward £951,678. 

North Central Wagon & Finance Company 
Limited: The freeing of controls upon, and the 
demand for, credit have enabled the North Central 
Wagon & Finance Company, too, to have a most 
active year of business. We are very satisfied with 
our investment in the Ordinary Share Capital of 
the Company. 


A GOOD YEAR FOR THE U.K. ECONOMY 

1959 was a good year for the cconomy of the 
United Kingdom. A favourable balance of payments 
was maintained during the first six months of the 
year and, while the second half of the year is always 
more testing than the first, there seems to be no 
reason to suppose that the figures for the whole 
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year will, when published, reveal other than a satis- 
factory position. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to make 
welcome reductions in taxation, both direct and 
indirect, in his Budget. It is to be hoped that further 
reductions will be possible in this and subsequent 
years. Taxation at the present level in. peace time is 
still a most serious handicap to the efforts of industry 
to accumulate the capital necessary for its modernisa- 
tion and expansion. 

RADCLIFFE REPORT 

A memorable event during the year was the pub- 
lication of the Report of the Committee on the Work- 
ing of the Monetary System. Naturally, we were 
pleased to note that the Committee had little fault 
to find with the way the banks conduct their business. 

We welcome the view expressed by the Radcliffe 
Committee that discriminatory action against the 
banks, unaccompanied by general restrictions on all 
classes of lenders, is difficult to justify under normal 
conditions, and that in times of emergency restrictions 
on the lending operations of the banks should be com- 
bined with other restraints, The main problem of 
monetary planning is to foresee the probable course 
of events and to take the minimum corrective action 
at the earliest possible moment, long before any 
definite evidence of the need for such action may be 
reflected in statistics. 

Unfortunately, we have not yet succeeded in 
developing a radar system for our financial pilots 
which will probe into the future course of events 
and warn us of rocks or other dangers enveloped in 
the mists of the future. We have to trust our pilots 
to do their best to anticipate what is to come, remem- 
bering that, in the monetary field, there is always a 
time-lag before restrictive action can be fully effec- 
tive and usually a longer time-lag still before there 
is much response to any expansion of. credit. What 
the economy of the country needs is small, and if 
necessary, frequent adjustments rather than sudden 
and spectacular jolts of monetary policy, The banks 
are in more direct contact with the trend of business 
thinking than the central authorities, while those 
authorities are better informed on other aspects of 
the national and international situation than the 
banks, and the closer the consultation between them 
the better it will be. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. 


A PERIOD OF STEADY EXPANSION 





“Tue Annual General Meeting of Westminster Bank 
Limited will be held on February 10 in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
Statement by the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Aldenham, for the year ended December 31, 1959. 

Our profit after tax for the year was £2,506,101, 
some £436,000 higher than in 1958. This increase 
reflects not only an improvement in trading experi- 
ence but also the beneficial effect of the reduction 
in the rate of income tax which came into operation 
in 1959, 

Against this background, we have felt able to pay 
a final dividend of 1s, 2d. per share on the “B” shares. 
That is to say 2d. per share more than forecast last 
June. We have, however, to bear in mind that expan- 
sion and greatly increased activity in general do not 
necessarily go hand in hand with comparably higher 
profits, owing to greater operating costs of which 
Staff expenses are by far the most important. 

During 1959 our Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts have increased by £62 million to a new peak 
figure of £979 million. Contributing to this rise in 
our resources was a very substantial element of new 
business: the number of Current Accounts added to 
our books exceeded by a large margin the highest 
annual increase on our records. We are looking for- 
ward to a continuous inflow of new account holders 
from all walks of life, stimulated we hope by the 
legislation now in prospect designed to permit pay- 
ment of wages into a bank account or by encashable 
cheque. 

BENEFITS OF FREEDOM 

Looking at the Assets side of our balance sheet, 
the most important feature is the rise of £97 million 
in our Advances, again to a new peak. This eminently 
satisfactory increase reflects the extent to which the 
restraints of earlier years have retarded the growth 
of our business, With interest on Advances linked to 
Bank Rate, and money market rates appreciably 
lower than last year, it will be apparent that our 
average earnings per £100 lent are considerably lower. 

Westminster Bank has not advertised any specific 
medium or long term schemes for financing small 
businesses or farmers for the good reason that such 
advertisement would not import any fresh service. 
We have always treated such customers, whose prob- 
lems are not new, as sympathetically as has been pos- 
sible; it is true that in some cases rigid conditions of 
repayment might be advantageous but on the whole 
a flexible system has been preferred. 

In other specialist fields of lending, such as medium 
term finance for exports, we have continued to play 
our part but bearing always in mind our basic respon- 
sibility to depositors and shareholders. The form of 
lending known as Personal Instalment Loans has 
proved to be very attractive and a welcome source 
of new business and we are well satisfied with the 
results of our entry into this field. 


MAINTENANCE OF LIQUIDITY 

Against the background of rising Advances, 
liquidity considerations have been in the forefront 
throughout the year and the maintenance of an 
adequate ratio has meant a running down of our gilt- 
edged Investments, You will see from the Accounts 
that this item has been reduced by £60 million. 

Our Trade Investments now include the acquisi- 
tion in 1958 of a 20% interest in Mercantile Credit 
Company Limited. This has proved a very worth- 
while investment. 

Our Staff costs have risen materially during 1959, 
largely in consequence of our negotiating with our 
Staff Associations a general increase in our salary 
structures. In addition, with the expansion of business, 
our Staff costs have been increased as a result of a 


rise of over 750 in the number of our clerical Staff. . 


BRANCH POLICY 
The number of new banking offices opened in 
1959 was 13 and our total representation now stands 
at 1,208 branches. 


You will have seen in the Press from time to time 
announcements concerning fresh developments in 
banking services and in these matters Westminster 
Bank has been well to the fore. In January last we 
were the first bank in the country to open an office 
incorporating drive-in facilities; this was established 
on an eminently suitable site at Princes Road, Liver- 
pool, and extensive use of it has been made during 
the course of the year. We recently introduced at our 
Bullion Office in London what is believed to be the 
largest coin-sorting and counting machine in the 
country and we are thus able better to satisfy our 
customers’ wide-spread demands for silver sorted into 
all denominations. Perhaps the most interesting and 
most important development, however, was our 
application in November of a closed circuit television 
technique to the needs of our customers in the 
Manchester area. We have been conducting pilot 
schemes with a view to testing various means of 
communication and the general efficiency of a cen- 
tralised book-keeping system; and we shall continue 
those efforts. 

1959 has been a year of further growth of our 
overseas business. Westminster Foreign Bank has 
again made profits, and the Ulster Bank, our affiliate 
in Ireland, has continued and accentuated the increase 
in its business and in its profits that has been notice- 
able over the past few years. 

The Report of the Radcliffe Committee has been 
received with very great interest. The Committee 
accepts the fact that the banks are doing a good job 
and it supports our view that sources of credit are 
indivisible, thus confirming the action of the many 
banks who have taken an interest in hire purchase. 


EXPANSION WITH STABILITY 

For the country as a whole the year has been 
one of steady expansion in production, stimulated by 
concessions in the Budget and by the increasing use 
made of bank loans and other forms of credit. The 
expansion has been sound since it has been based on 
fuiler use of industrial capacity, with a corresponding 
rise in productivity. Costs have also been helped by 
a continuance of moderate prices for our imports. 
These factors have in turn ensured a notable stability 
of retail prices, Personal savings, which have again 
been good, have also made their contribution to 
stable prices. 


UNEMPLOYMENT TRENDS 

A year ago the trend of unemployment was caus- 
ing concern. The figures for the country as a whole 
have since improved; but there are bad patches of 
local unemployment. It is satisfactory to know that 
the whole problem of unemployment is very much 
in the mind of the Government, and in the Local 
Employment Bill it has indicated the further powers 
it proposes to take to deal with this difficult question. 

Ulster has for a long time suffered a high rate of 
unemployment; and the Government there is taking 
energetic steps to remedy the position, particularly 
by attracting industries from England and abroad. 

Agriculture has had a good year; crops have 
generally speaking been good and easy weather con- 
ditions prevailed for the harvest. As a nation we have 
a great interest in the current movement towards 
greater freedom in world trade; but the movement 
will probably mean that some of our farmers, like 
some of our manufacturers, will have to meet 
increased competition. 

Following the big move, made in concert with the 
other countries of Western Europe in December 1958, 
which established external convertibility for sterling 
on current transactions, a number of smaller but 
useful steps were taken in 1959. These included the 
virtual removal of restrictions on travel allowances 
and the re-introduction of credit facilities for the 
finance in London of trade between other countries, 
this enabling the City to resume one of its many 
useful functions. 

The balance-of-payments position remains good, 
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and in consequence sterling has continued to be 
strong in spite of, or perhaps it may be more true to 
say, because of, the steps taken towards fuller con- 
vertibility. In fact, sterling withstood both the expan- 
sion in this country and the uncertainty of a General 
Election year, We have. been able during the past 
year to repay ahead of time our indebtedness to the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank, amounting to £89 million, 
We have also repaid £71 million borrowed from the 


sone 


mw 


I.M.F. at the end of 1956, We have, moreover, during © 


the year made a payment of £58 million to the I.M.F, 
as the gold portion of our increased quota. After these 
actions, and after making the annual payment of 
£66 million on the North American loans, our gold 
and dollar reserves are only £119 million less than 
a year ago 

A notable feature of 1959 has been the way in 
which increased consumption at home has been 
accompanied by a rise in exports, those to North 
America having exceeded expectations, so that for 
the first time for many years we have had a favour- 
able balance of trade with the United States. 

For several years now the value of our exports 
has shown satisfactory increases, but these have been 
apt to hide the fact that our share of world trade has 
been decreasing; Germany and Japan have been 
increasing their shares at the expense of the United 
States and ourselves. It is good to note that so far 
the 1959 figures show a reversal of this trend. even 
though the improvement is only slight. It is to be 
hoped that with improved commodity prices in 1960 
our exports to the Commonwealth countries will show 
an increase that will enable us still further to expand 
our share of world trade. The latest world shipbuild- 
ing figures show that we have recovered from West 
Germany the second place as shipbuilders, but alas 
we have ceded to her the second place in the export 
of manufactured goods. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD 

There has been a good deal of loose talk about 
the weakness of the United States’ dollar, talk which 
has been brought about by the very considerable loss 
of gold by the United States. It seems unrealistic to 
think of a weak currency in a country which still 
has such a large favourable balance of trade. 
Surely it is wholly to the good that some of the 
very big holding of gold by the United States should 
have been redistributed amongst the less wealthy 
nations; good from the latter’s point of view, of 
course, but good from the American point of view 
also, since they have at least as great an interest in 
a healthy state of world trade as we have in this 
country, Forty years ago, soon after the end of the 
1914 war, a very wise American said to me that if 
the United States continued to absorb the gold of the 
world at the rate she was then earning it by her 
exports, there would be chaos in Europe and another 
war there, How right he was, Conditions today are, 
of course, very different; but it is to be hoped that 
the drain on the still scanty gold reserves of the less 
wealthy nations in favour of the United States of 
America will not recur. 

The redistribution of gold has, however, been 
at a rather rapid pace in recent months and it is fair 
that Americans should expect this country, and 
other countries of Europe, to carry rather a greater 
share of the provision of capital for underdeveloped 
countries than at present. We in this country have 
been doing a lot in this direction in the past few 
years, particularly in the Commonwealth countries 
to whom we have a special responsibility. 

During the year there have been rapid develop- 
ments in the arrangements between the six Common 
Market countries and the emergence of the European 
Free Trade Association of the seven. It would be 
infinitely better if one bloc could have been formed 
instead of two. At the moment the prospect of form- 
ing a bridge between the two blocs is not good; but 
there is undoubtedly a desire, shared in the United 
States, for some form of accommodation to be 
reached. 

Economically the outlook is encouraging; so 
encouraging that during 1959 many ordinary shares 
rose to prices where the yield became much less than 
that on British Government securities: a most 
unusual position. It is worth remembering that when 
very many of us are reading our barometers as “Set 
Fair” it is time to watch your step. 
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MONETARY FETISHES 


By NICHOLAS 


One of the fetishes in Western 
capitalism, which we seem keen 
to preserve, is the worship of the 
Gold Reserve—the golden calf of 
the capitalist system. Some gov- 
ernments will throw people out 
of work in order to enlarge their 
gold reserves. The proportion of 
gold relative to dollars and ster- 
ling held in international reserves 
has, indeed, actually gone up. For 
the final settlement of balances 
between sovereign trading nations the transfer of 
gold bars is still the accepted practice. The fact 
that it does not seem odd to the average business- 
man to dig up gold at enormous cost in one part 
of the world only to bury it again in the vaults of 
some central bank in another part of the world 
will, in time, engage the attention of the psychia- 
trists. 

War, which shattered so many illusions, did not 
upset gold except that it caused most governments 
(but not the American) to see through the preten- 
tiousness of having a gold backing for their inter- 
nal currencies. For international payments the 
gold system has remained sacrosanct—in spite of 
the grave inconvenience caused to the sterling area 
and others by the maldistribution of the world 
stocks of gold, the bulk of them still lying at Fort 
Knox, USA. Any suggestion that the price of gold 
should be doubled or quadrupled in order to 
enlarge international liquidity has been hotly 
opposed by the American guardians of the golden 
calf. (There is a lot of humbug in this American 
sanctimoniousness, for everyone knows that the 
real reason for their opposition is that raising the 
price of gold would help Russia, the second largest 
producer after South Africa. As if a few extra 
‘billions’ of dollars would upset the balance of 
nuclear power!) International liquidity has cer- 
tainly been improved in the last eighteen months 
by the UK and other European countries gaining 
gold at the expense of the American stock-pile, 
but in view of the stubborn refusal of American 
monetary authorities to discuss any modification 
of the gold mystique, it is good to have one 
responsible American professor at last making a 
protest. This is Professor Robert Triffin of Yale. 
who has now written many articles and given 
evidence before the joint economic committee of 
Congress advocating the turning over to the 
International Monetary Fund of all the world’s 
trading reserves held in foreign currency and to 
some extent also in gold. Against these balances 
the IMF would issue deposit notes fully con- 
vertible with a fixed exchange rate guarantee. The 
IMF could then, if necessary, take the current 
world supply of new gold and arrange to increase 
its credits to needy countries year by year as world 
trade expanded. This is not an ideal solution, but 
it is a vast improvement on the limited and in- 
adequate mechanism of the IMF today and its 
adoption would provide the opportunity for the 
existing gold exchange parities to be revised. 

But fetish-worship in the monetary world is not 
confined to gold and external international pay- 
ments. It is in vogue in both the American and 
Canadian internal monetary systems. The US 
Federal Reserve authorities are adopting out- 
moded monetary methods in combating what they 
believe to be inflationary trends in the economy. 
They are trying to stop the rise in internal costs 
by making money dearer and credit tighter. If they 
succeed in slowing down production they will, of 
course, make industrial costs higher. They. are 
being aided and abetted by the President, who 


DAVENPORT 


claims not only that the financial year ending in 
June will have a small surplus of $200 million, but 
that the 1960-61 financial year will produce the 
colossal surplus of $4,200 million. Believe it or 
nét, he proposes to use this surplus not for the 
relief of taxation, but for the retirement of debt. 
Yet the public services of America are crying out 
for more schools, more hospitals, more houses. | 
will leave it to Lord Montgomery to say that his 
old chief needs to have his head examined. If the 
combined Federal Reserve-Eisenhower deflation 
eventually carries the day, the United States will 
be heading for a recession next year. Sound money 
worship internally can be as dangerous a fetish 
as the external gold reserve. 

Over the border the Bank of Canada is main- 
taining such crazy fetishes that an investigating 
committee on the Radcliffe model would have 
apoplexy. The Governor there has reduced the 
money supply of the chartered banks oblivious of 
the factor called velocity of circulation and re- 
gardless of the fact that credit can be obtained— 
at a price—outside the banks, as the Radcliffe 
Committee discovered over here. Making a fetish 
of the free money market mechanism, Canada has 
a Bank rate which, to everyone’s annoyance, varies 
every week. floating at 4 per cent. above the 
market rate for three-month Treasury bills. (Yet 
the Governor of the Bank prohibits the chartered 
banks from charging more than 6 per cent. on 


_ their loans—even if they have to borrow from the 


Bank at over 6 per cent.) The crowning folly of 
Canadian monetary fetish-worship is to have a 
floating exchange rate which, because of the heavy 
influx of American capital encouraged by the 
authorities, is now at a premium of 5 per cent. 


11% 


above the American dollar. This gives an un- 
wanted boost to imports (especially from the US. 
which supplies over 65 per cent. of them) and dis- 
courages exports, and so is highly detrimental] to- 
the Canadian economy. With a deficit on her inter- 
national account running at about $1,400 million. 
a year, it might be thought that Canada’s dollar 
would stand at a discount in the exchange market 
—to help right her balance—but her dear money 
regime attracts more foreign capital, and Ameri- 
can money pours in to develop the many raw 
materials which belong no longer to Canadians. 
Presumably Canada now has to borrow abroad to 
pay the interest on foreign loans borrowed in 
the past. British investors who find themselves 
minority shareholders in depressed Canadian 
enterprises would do well to take advantage of 
the dollar premium and bring their money home, 
for sooner or later the sensible thing must be 
done—Canada must go back to a fixed exchange 
rate at par or at a discount on the American dollar. 

What is the lesson of all this monetary fetish- 
worship? Surely that such superstitions are 
dangerous in the realistic world of the cold war, 
that the economic challenge of the Communist 
States will not be met if the monetary mystique 
of the West is not rationalised, and that money 
can be a good servant but a bad master—when it 
is made a god. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 
AST week our bill rate edged up to £3 15s. 8d. 
per cent., while the American is about 4+ 
per cent. City eyes are anxiously watching the 
next move of the American banks. The Federal 
Reserve rediscount rate is 4 per cent. and the 
commercial banks’ prime lending rate 5 per cent. 





VISCOUNT MONCKTON 


It is good to be able to look back upon a year in 
which strong recovery took place from a pro- 
longed hesitancy in the process of economic 
expansion. The opportunity presented by our 
|  suecess in overseas trade. a healthy balance of 
payments and an improvement of our inter- 
national monetary position has been taken to 
move further towards liberation from currency 
| controls. 
An analysis of shareholdings in this Bank, 
| based upon data extracted at the beginning of 
1959, showed that, out of about 64,700 separate 
| holdings, 56,300 were registered in the names of 
individuals (divided in the proportion of nearly 
two to one between female and male) and 6,300 
in joint private names. Well over nine-tenths of 
all these holdings were of 500 shares or less, and 
almost one-quarter were of up to fifty shares 
only. Personal shareholdings made up probably 
three-quarters of the number of shares, only one- 
quarter being accounted for by nominee com- 
panies, pension funds, insurance companies, unit 
| trusts and all other corporate investors. Thus we 
| are still, in terms of ownership, a company of 
| comparatively small, personal investors. 


After sixteen months, the number of personal 
loans and the aggregate amount outstanding on 
them are continuing to rise steadily; indeed, the 
number of loans current is well over three times 
as large as a year ago. Personal cheque account 
facilities have brought tens of thousands of new 
customers to the Bank, with several millions of 
pounds to their credit. The number of customers’ 
accounts of all kinds has risen by fourteen per 
cent over the past sixteen months. as compared | 








MIDLAND BANK 


Extracts from the Statement issued to Shareholders by the Chairman, The 


OF BRENCHLEY, P.. 


The one hundred and twenty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the Bank will be held on 
February 12 at the Head Office. Poultry, London EC 2 


Right Hon. The 
K.CMG., KCV.O. MC. OC.: 


with 54 per cent over the preceding thirty-two 
months. The largest components of the recent 
increase have been personal loan accounts and 
ordinary current accounts. 

Last autumn we announced that in approved 
cases and for capital purposes we would be pre- 
pared to grant loans to farmers, to be repaid by 
annual reductions over a term of years, subject 
to recall on demand only if it were to become 
evident that the farmer’s business itself was in 
jeopardy. We also decided to institute a system 
of “term loans”—that is loans of fixed amounts. 
repayable by regular instalments over periods of 
up to ten years—for the development of small 
businesses. 

Recently the last hand-posting branch in ow 
system was equipped with the standard machines 
for posting ledgers and preparing customers 
current account statements. In order to lessen 
the manual task of machine operators, we are 
now experimenting with ledger-posting machines 
that substantially enlarge the scope of automatic 
operation. Then. too, a great deal of research 
work has been carried out on methods for the 
automatic sorting of cheques and other vouchers 
and on the possibilities of high-speed computers 

We are pressing on with these developments. 
to meet the growth of business arising from the 
widening range of banking service as more and 
more people come to realize the value, in terms 
of security and convenience, of a bank account: 
and the extension of facilities in forms which 
tend to widen still. further the range of banker- 
customer relations. We welcome this trend and ’ 
on to do everything we can to go along 
with it. 
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If either rises it will be serious for London. The which manufactures school stationery and text- million. Reserves have also increased by £200,000 

position would be eased if Congress lifted the 44 books and classroom equipment and furniture, to £2.23 million. Ro 

per cent. ceiling on government issues with a life including equipment for laboratories, hospitals, Alliance Building Society has again issued an 2 

over five years, but latest reports afford little hope canteens and cafés. The steady increase in schools interim report for the twelve months to Novem- 

that this will be done. I mention these technical has kept the company with a full order book, and _ ber 30, 1959. Total assets have increased by 8 per 

points because the equity markets on the Stock it is also exporting its products to East and West cent. over the year to a total of £73.1 million; this 

Exchange wilt fall further if Bank rate is raised Africa. The company also conducts a popular trade _is an outstanding increase over the 1949 figure of 

and probably continue to drift even if it stays in ‘do-it-yourself’ kits and in fitments for pleasure £21 million. Investors placed no less than 

‘put.’ There are precious few shares at prices likely boats through ifs subsidiary ‘Kitboats.’ The n€t —£14,482,000 with the society during the year. The 

to attract buyers. For example, the lift in the profits have shown a good rising trend in the last society was granted trustee status in July for its ' 

WOOLWoRTH dividend from 40 per cent. to 45 per four years, and in the year to May, 1959, the com- deposits under the House Purchase and Housing 24 

cent. was not sufficient to bring new support for pany earned 32 per cent. and paid 124 per cent. Act, 1959. i” 

the market. The .shares, like most others, were The last capital bonus was given in March, 1959, Northampton Town and County Building | 

already discounting the more favourable results. namely 25 per cent., and in September last there  §gciety made record mortgage advances during 

We did not need Panorama to tell us that. was a rights issue to help finance the acquisition 1959 of nearly £7.1 million. Owmer-occupied 

Television Shares of Kingfisher Ltd., a furniture company with good —_ property accounted for 97.3 per cent. of lendings 
contracts with the educational authorities. At the and 2.1 per cent. were in respect of small tenanted 


The 45 per cent. drop in the trading profits of 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE for the half-year to 
September was a great shock to the market, but 
some recovery has rightly been seen. The direc- 
tors’ statement inferred that the current half-year’s 


present price of 54s. the £1 shares return a cur- 
rent yield of 4.6 per cent. and-an earnings yield 
of nearly 12 per cent. 


dwellings. Growth has been rapid over the past 
year, assets having risen by 12.9 per cent. to £39.3 
million. There are now about 70,000 investment d 


Bank Shares: A Correction accounts with total balances exceeding £36 mil- 























profits would: be higher, cinema attendances not On January 15 there was a misprint regarding lion. 
being badly affected by the weather. If the pre- the amount of profits derived from hire purchase Alexanders Discount has, like other discount will 
55 , by 2 companies, experienced a profitable year, the net the 
vious year’s earnings of 155 per cent. are reduced y the Royal Bank of Scotland. The correct figure Pp: da profitable y h h 
to, say, between 85 per cent. and 90 per cent., it ig 49 per cent., not 70 per cent. A correspondent profit having increased from £166,943 to £202,807, ture 
would be possible to maintain the distribution at ajco points out that the corresponding percentage 2nd the carry-forward has been raised to the sub- and 
60 per cent. The shares at 46s. would yield 6.5 per for the National Commercial Bank of Scotland Stantial amount of £247,000. The dividend for spec 
cent. on that basis. The market was, however, dis- <howld be nearer 35 per cent. than 26 per cent. 1959 is to be 10 per cent. against 74 per cent. The if I 
>> arg oS genre ag orks he = £1 ordinary shares at 39s. give the useful yield of oak 
sidiary’s pr were adversely altect y the 5.2 per cent. The chairman’s statement (Sir Eric 
expansion and reorganisation of production facili- C 0 M P A N Y N 0 T E S Gore-Browne) will appear in these columns on  % 
ties and by the increased cost of producing pro- B UILDING SOCIETIES are facing keener competi- January 29. Eng 
grammes. This is pos ae expected. The tele- tion in the small savings field than before, but Union Discount, the largest discount house in Dui 
Foy tg ooking forward to the renewal pone the less the reports coming in for 1959 are the market, has declared a final dividend of 6} H 
of their scuae ae ae bound to stress their showing excellent results. Those societies with low _ per cent., making 124 per cent. for 1959, the same whe 
increasing costs. The investor should be prepared management expenses and large reserves are still as paid for 1958 but on a larger capital as in- ho 
to see profits decline from their outrageous peaks :  : : ‘4 
has enpvenn antl, dennaine tent rir art ms able to offer 34 per cent. on share accounts, but in creased by a scrip issue in January, 1959, so that fror 
. hag ‘ Pro- the majority of cases 34 per cent. seems to be the the present rate is equal to 15 per cent. The in- loc 
gramme contracting will not remain an extremely rule crease in profit of 20 ent. is less th her e 
profitable. business. I still favour ASSOCIATED } di : Se ne ee een a ae gial 
TELEVISION, the c : aoe Sniel Abbey National Building Society, the second discount companies have disclosed, but is no 4 
it , age Bc , “. On largest building society in the country, has in- doubt arrived at after transfers to inner reserves. th 
sr | tien, bane . © Mi —er oo creased its total assets by 14 per cent. to the The net profit of £660,000 compares with e 
ee nd ~ es prac . = ‘ie ry ee y impressive figure of £347 million. Another great £550,993 for 1958. The company has always been No 
> g ame ssaemen Come o , oug. ose achievement was that advances increased by 53.1 conservative in its distribution policy, so that rhe wae 
ycoons and Me. a Collins. Inview of their her cent. over 1958 to £62.6 million. These aver- £/ ordinary shares at 59s. giving a yield of 4.2 eat 
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cee ddinten ext tion British Rel aged under £2,000 per borrower and 98.5 percent. per cent. reflect the soundness of this investment. hon 
Wireless and ipo ecende—Amocioed Televi. Were in respect of owner-occupier dwelling houses —_ National Discount last August made a rights | of 
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me ° lion show an increase of 15.9 per cent. cent. to a new record of £526,000, and the carry- sot 
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Can Do 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


THE art of canning has its 
150th birthday this year, and 
the celebrations that will 
attend the anniversary were 
given a cautious send-off in a 
room above Charing Cross 
last week. Later in the year 
there will be exhibitions, con- 
ferences, a symposium and a 
banquet; attempts are being 
made to find descendants of 
the inventor, and if they are 
eventually tracked down they 
will no doubt be féted till their eyes bubble. In 
the meantime, we had the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and the usual gentlemanly jam of dark suits 
and martinis. The Minister delivered a witty little 
speech of which we were given a copy afterwards; 
if 1 heard him aright, he departed from his brief 
only to confuse the man who discovered the 
method—a Frenchman named Appert—with the 
English patenter of the can itself, one Peter 
Durand, of Shoreditch. 

However, the evidence was all there for those 
who wanted it. The room was bounded by display 
photographs, charts, pictures: one would turn 
from a PRO to find oneself staring into the 
gloomy whiskers of the inventor himself, or at a 
giant picture of canneries in action. There was a 
persuasive placard saying “Carrots in Morocco! 
Beer in Australia! Pilchards in Bechuanaland!” 
No explanation was offered as to why one should 
want to go all the way to Bechuanaland and still 
eat pilchards. Oddly enough; there was. no men- 
tion of the part the can played in the opening-up 
of the Wild West, though except for the original 
frontiersmen the westerners were greatly depen- 
dent on cans. The pionéers had them, and the 
owners of large cattle Herds tried very hard to 
get the cowboys to eat their meat out of a can 
father than off the hoof. But there were several 
pictures of expeditions which had taken tins with 
them; and reverently resting in a glass case was 
one which was taken to the Arctic in 1823 (and 
repatriated in 1828)—the oldest living can. Near- 
by, The Times Review of Industry was describing 
to the Guardian the opening of this tin a month 
ago; andthe Guardian was capping it with a 
tather similar story about the opening in _1948 
of the coffin of a Renaissance Pope. 





Anyone who remembered the abominable plot 
in the Bulldog Drummond series to overthrow 
governments with the aid of bombs contained in 
Petworth’s Fruit Tins could have had theif worst 
fears realised by listening to a mam from:one 
canning works describing how in the First World 
War they had packed a map.and a forage cap in 
among a can of tongue and- helped a prisoner 
of war to escape; and how in the Second World 
War—this. was total war—they had left out the 
food altogether and packed TNT for resistance 
groups instead. 

The figures on canning are certainly impressive. 
We produce a million tons of tinned food a 
year; tins come off the production line at 300°a 


minute; cans are the largest single user of the 
world’s steel; we spend £25 million a year on 
tinned pet food (I wonder how this compares with 
the amount sent to famine relief?); there were 
100 million cans of beer sold last year, and we 
eat twice our weight in tins every two years. 

The British tendency to live out of tins—so 
deplored by the French, so exceeded by the 
Americans—exists at all levels. It was Fortnum 
and Mason’s, after all, who welcomed the young 
Mr. Heinz from America in 1886, and plenty of 
their tinned delicacies are OK eating even at Top 
tables—if only because the word Fortnum’s 
overshadows the word tin. But snobbery about 
canned food is a funny thing. Bottling involves 
exactly the same principle as factory canning, but 
a row of tins suggests a slattern, a row of bottles 
a provident housewife. And then there is that 
cartoon which crops up so regularly: a wife being 
embarrassed by her husband showing, to an 
admiring visitor, the tin the dinner came from. 
But actually the idea is standing on its head: it is 
not nearly such poor lifemanship to disguise 
tinned food as fresh; as to be the one who can’t 
tell the difference between them. 

There are plenty of food writers who oppose 
cans absolutely. even for tying on to the tails of 
cats; and they will no doubt be saying so loud 
and often in the course of the World Can Year. 
The trouble is that this encourages in us such a 
State of guilt about it all that we tend either to go 


. in for real cooking or just open a tin. Which isa 


Design 


But Does 


By KENNETH 


THe American magazine /n- 
dustrial Design has just pub- 
lished its annual review of 
well-designed products—every- 
thing from jet aircraft to ball- 
point pens. It’s a fine-looking 
collection. And for some of the 
products looks are the main 





gething. But what about the others? Do the radios 
“work well; 


are the light fittings effective; does 
the farm tractor do its job properly? They all 
look good, but are they as good as they look? 
The editors admit they can’t hope to know ti 
all the products chosen are efficient. They judge 


“them solely on such things as the designer’s 


ingenuity, his choice of materials, his success in 
making a product easy to use and his ability to 
produce something which has ‘sheer visual 
finesse and appropriateness.’ . 

Is this a happy state of affairs? Of course it 
isn’t. But the old tag about form following 
function just doesn’t hold good for many of 


‘the complicated things a designer has to work on 


today. If he is called in to design a coffee pot, a 
chair or a lampshade he is entirely responsible 
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pity: tinned food is most like its fresh equivalent 
when most involved in lengthy cooking (like 
tinned tomatoes in a casserole), at its worst when 
simply offered on its own (like tinned string beans). 

One of the posters at the show claimed: ‘that 
tins were proof against beetles; micé; moth, rust 
and what not—and also against bad cooking. 
Which ain’t necessarily so; ‘but it is in the ques- 
tion of how the cooking .is done in the factory 
that the future of the can. probably lies. There 
are, after all, only' four ways of stopping food 
going bad: to can it, freeze it, dry if or eat it. 
Drying has had its day, packet soups notwith- 
standing; eating food direct from the farm be- 
comes harder and harder: .as.the transaction 
gets slower and siower in the hands of big 
combines and marketing boards. Canning is cele- 
brating its peak; but ‘it may decline as the new 
Ice Age of the deep freeze overtakes us. So far, 
the industry mostly concenttates on more and 
more complicated recipes for canning, though it 
has possibly gone about as far as it can go. (A 
month or two°ago I went to a press show to 
launch some ‘pre-cooked meals,’ among them a 
mixed grill in a tin. This seemed: an ‘impossibility 
and nothing they gave us to’eat’ proved otherwise 
—in fact the whole proceedings’ were rather for- 
lorn; the makers had been teduced to displaying 
all their other products as well including a 
deodorant for budgerigars.) a 

It. would be interesting to see. what could. be 
done in the opposite direction+-simpler.. canned 
foods, made with nothing added: no~ salt, no 
sugar, no colouring, nothing. “Fast “possibfy* the’ 
success of unsweetened orange’ ‘juice might ‘en- 
courage'the canning firms't give it’ a try. Canned 
food might then achieve the’ status 9 a raw 
material, and the word ‘can’ Tose fs assacigtion 
with ‘can't.’ ll 2 yeh fh 


it Work 2.2 


J. ROBINSON 


sa, epdean pel tye ett 
for the finished article—and if he makes itwork 
well it will probably look. good too, But if he is 
asked to provide the casing for a television set 
or a camera he can always say it isn’t his fault 
if the thing goes wrong. There's’ been . another, 
designer On the job before him- a, technical 
expert—and it may be the first, man ’s work that 
has failed. au “! 

But what is failure ofa product? * Si much is 
said and written nowadays about :dhe efficiency 
of consumer goods that people ar¢ beirt?’ Te to 
expect more than is reasonable {nom.some. of the 
things they buy. For instance, théy’get hold of a 
cheap camera which has been .fecqgmmended. to 
them for the excellence of. its: design; and then 
complain because it doesn’t,,take such good 
pictures as the old one Auntie Gertie passed. on 
to them. The designer of the new: camera has 
probably done all he can with it. by Bividg: it, a 
good appearance and arranging the controls’ so 
they fit snugly into the hand. But he can't put a 
first-class lens into a cheap camera, Nor can the 
designer of an eighteenpenny ball-point pen give 
you a lifetime of carefree writing. You wouldn't 
expect him to. Yet, if you saw in a consumer: 
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magazine that a cheap pen became a little 
eccentric after trailing its ink for a few miles in a 
testing machine, you would probably feel un- 
happy about buying it. 

What I’m saying is that a well-designed product 
won’t necessarily give you long service. An 
enamel saucepan may be designed to be as good 
to look at and as easy to pour from as a copper- 
bottomed one, but you would only expect it to last 
a fraction of the time. And let’s face it, some of us 
are built in such a way that the most carefully 
considered design will come apart the moment we 
use it. I heard recently of a man who was furious 
because some stainless steel cutlery he had read 
about in Design magazine was soon badly 
stained. ‘What’s more,’ he said, ‘I’ve taken such 
good care of it—left it in detergent every night.’ 

But supposing a well-designed product by a 
reputable firm really goes wrong? Doesn’t the 
firm admit its mistake and replace the product? 
Nine times out of ten it does, because the failure 
is due toa flaw in one item off the assembly line. 
It’s a different matter when the fault is in the 
design of the product. Not so long ago a television 
set was taken off the market because its innards 
were not up to standard. Yet its casing, by 
another designer, was a most distinguished piece 
of work. This, as the editors of Industrial Design 
say, doesn’t do much good to the cause of good 
design. 

I agree with the editors that although those of 
us who try to preach about good design being 
practical have to take a lot on trust (after all, we 
can’t afford to set up elaborate testing labora- 
tories), the designer must never take anything for 
granted. If he is asked to work on a refrigerator, 
for example, he must find out about the engineer- 
ing work that his design will be grafted on to. In 
fact, he ought to consider himself just as much 
responsible as the engineer if the refrigerator 





THE 


blows up or falls apart. 

Talking of which, one of the most alarming 
non-breakable products featured in Industrial 
Design’s round-up is a skull-shaped object fitted 
with a ‘geodetic suspension system’—a network 
of nylon suspension straps and shock-absorbent 
material nestling beneath a shell of energy- 
absorbing plastic. This is a football helmet, de- 
signed to disperse a 2,000-Ib.-per-inch blow over 
the whole head, and to protect the other man as 


Consuming Interest 
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well. It can’t happen here (unless our players get 
tough), we do not use helmets for football, but | 
suppose it won’t be long before we are using some 
of the other American designs of the year. They 
include a ninety-second hot dog machine (six at 9 
time); a two-inch-tube television set for the over- 
coat pocket, and a plastics foam-filled tyre that 
can’t burst. My favourite—though I’m not agile 
enough to use it—is a light switch you can operate 
with your elbows. 


Clean as Clean 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A FRIEND of mine some time 
ago. bought a pink coat. Not a 
hunting coat, but a shapely and 
rather expensive coat that was 
lined with Vilene, a substance 
which can, its makers say, be 
perfectly satisfactorily dry- 
cleaned. My friend’s cleaner, 
however—a branch of a well-known London 
firm—returned the coat a porridgy mass. She sent 
it back. The cleaners pressed it rather better than 
they had bothered to do the first time, and, after 
a protest, said that they could not see that the 
coat had changed in any way. All that had been 
lost was the fashionable shape of the coat, which 
a simple cleaner could perhaps hardly be ex- 
pected to appreciate; so, to back up her claim that 
the thing was ruined, my friend took her coat 
back to the shop where she bought it. They agreed 
that it was spoiled—verbally—but refused 
actually to give her a letter to that effect lest, 
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presumably, the claim should somehow rebound 
on them. At that point my friend gave up the 
game, gave the now shapeless coat to a pregnant 
friend, and vowed never to go near that cleaner’s 
again. The girl in the branch was very dis- 
appointed. ‘You’re giving up?’ she said. ‘That’s 
what they count on your doing!’ 

There can hardly be a family in the country 
that has not a similar tale to tell. Something like 
half a million garments a day go to the dry- 
cleaners: in spite of the washable fabrics now 
abounding, that is nearly twice as many as in pre- 
war days. Or, in other words, the cleaning firms 
have never had it so good; but there are plenty 
of people whe think they have never done it so 
bad. The chief reason for this, everyone agrees, 
is that it is no longer possible to tell at a glance 
what a garment is made of, and even if the fabric 
is correctly identified, the synthetics used in the 
buttons, the adhesives, the buckles and the belts 
may have hidden snags fatal to successful 
cleaning. 

The use by most (though not all) cleaners of 
perchlorethylene enables nearly all the man-made 
fibres to be cleaned safely if the cleaners know 
what they are handling. Tricel, for instance, 
which would be ruined if treated with trichlor- 
ethylene (widely used until recently), is quite safe 
in the new fluid. Courtaulds, the manufacturers 
of Tricel, make it a condition of sale that all 
garments containing Tricel should bear a sewn-in 
label announcing the fact. They make a similar 
condition for Courtelle, which like the other 
acrylic fibres, Acrilan and Orlon, or garments 
made of these fabrics, could lose its shape in 
the tumbler dryers if the heat is more than 140°F. 
or it is tumbled for too long. The makers of 
Acrilan advise hand washing for all their knit- 
wear, and Courtelle, too, prefers washing to any 
form of dry-cleaning. 

It is unwise to send anything made of Dynel 
to an ordinary cleaner. Cleaning disasters with 
Dynel fur fabric, which have turned a soft and 
lustrous coat into a shrunken, matted mess, have 
prompted the makers of Dynel to sponsor a 
special Dynel cleaning service which started last 
month. A few cleaners exhibit a coral card 
stating in yellow print that they are members of 
this service, but if you cannot find one, write to 
Union Carbide at 103 Mount Street, W1. Dynel 
coats are labelled, but an unmarked trap for the 
unwary is a conventional cloth coat trimmed with 
Dynel fur. This would be virtually uncleanable, 
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as the process necessary to clean the coat would 
ruin the Dynel trimming. 

Clothing manufacturers could help a great deal 
more to cut out the damage inflicted by cleaning 
chemicals. Accurate labelling of garments made 
with soluble buttons, adhesive flock printing or 
unfast dyes would save the cleaner work and the 
customer anxiety, but it might not encourage 
sales. But the axiom remains: Accurate labelling 
is the key to safe cleaning. 

But. fundamentally, the question of how the 
cleaning is done is the headache of the cleaner; 
what worries the customer is that if the cleaner 
makes a mess of it, he cannot claim from either 
the manufacturer or the cleaner. It is, I hope, ai 
least a straw in the wind that one women’s 
dress firm—Polly Peck—will recommend a 
cleaner for their clothes who is, presumably, 
versed in the techniques that may best be applied 
to them; more of such links might raise the 
general standard, though obviously we could 
never dispense with the general cleaning firm 
altogether. 

There are cleaners who give generous com- 
pensation and accept a large measure of responsi- 
bility, but they still print a set of totally unfair con- 
ditions on the ticket. A few, like Clarks of Ret- 
ford (Hallcroft, Retford, Notts), are exemplary 
in taking full responsibility for every garment 
they clean, except when they feel, after inspection, 
that cleaning would be harmful. Their procedure 
in such a case is to recommend against dry- 
cleaning, but under pressure they accept it 
‘without guarantee.’ There are other enlightened 
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firms which also accept garments unconditionally 
(with the reservation that there are materials 
which cannot stand it), These include Zernys of 
Hull, Sketchley, and Advance Laundries. 

The National Federation of Dyers and Cleaners 


run a research organisation which, they say, | 


works closely with the fabric manufacturers and 
keeps them posted with up-to-the-minute in- 
formation. For this reason they hopefully recom- 
mend that, when in doubt, the owner of doubt- 
fully dirty clothes should go to one of their 
members. And I suppose it might be a good idea. 
However, their recommended ‘conditions: of 
acceptance are still weighted heavily in the 
cleaners’ favour; and they do nothing to insist 
that their manufacturers use the techniques they 
advise. Until they do, dry-cleaning (even that 
phrase is deceptive, when you come to think of it) 
remains a toss-up. Nothing, I think, but the 
placing of the customer in a really strong legal 
position will force the cleaners to take every 
precaution that science can devise. 

* * * 

Retexturing after cleaning is not always 
needed. Wool garments lose some of their oily 
‘dressing’ during wear, and absorb in its place 
greasy deposits and dirt. On the average about 
2 oz. of such matter is removed during cleaning, 
which explains why cleaned clothes feel lighter. 
Woollen garments, knitwear for example, suffer 
little or no deterioration as a consequence, but 
worsted and other smooth finished cloths really 
do need retexturing (which, crudely expressed, 
means putting back some of the lost lanolin). 
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Wine of the Week 


You wouldn't think of Gutter 

Lane as a. name to set the 

gastric juices flowing. But this 

narrow alley in the City, off 

Gresham Street (which is 

opposite the GPO), has two 

admirable new .eating and 

drinking places set into its modern office blocks. 

Raymond Postgate has already. mentioned Junch 

at the Baron of Beef; it is pleasantly. quiet in the 

evening (it opens from. 5.30 p.m. till 9);.in my 

Opinion, the roast beef, the steak-and-kidney pie 

and (most important) the service are as good as 

anywhere in London. Now let.me commend the 

Balls. Brothers’ wine bar, just opposite, which is 

also open in the evening (from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m.) 

as well as for lunch. At its bar and at the 

cold buffet you can drink wine by the glass 

at a very honest price. The Chablis, for instance, 

is 2s. 6d. a glass, a glass being a fifth of a bottle 

or a quarter-pint. Or you can buy.it by the bottle 

at 12s. 6d., to share on the spot. with your.friends, 

or to take away. Similarly, the Beaujolais. is 2s. a 

glass, 9s. 6d. a bottle, and a very good VSOP 

brandy is sold at 2s. 3d. a glass, the measure being 
thirty-two glasses to the bottle. 

My wine of the week is the medium-dry sherry, 
sold at Is. 9d. a glass, from.the cask (a.glass being 
one-tenth of a bottle), or you-can. take it away: at 
18s. a bottle. The Balls Brothers ship their sherries 
themselves, and seem to deal very. fairly with their 
customers: I hope they. prosper. CYRIL+RAY 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


BBC requires Music Assistant in Manchester. 
Work involves investigation and stimulation of 
musical resources throughout North Region, and 
production of music programmes of ail kinds, 
including symphonic orchestral programmes and 
recitals. Sound general and musical education 
essential. Successful candidate will be respon- 
sible for the organisation of his work to Head 
of North Regional Music. Salary £1,230 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 


EXPERIENCED SUB-EDITOR 
wanted by “The Queen” magazine 
tails education, qualifications, to the Editor, 12 
Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.2. 





Copywriter 
Write de- 


READ The’ Hidden 





London, W.C.2. 





KODAK LTD, require advertising copywriter. 
Experience not necessary, but evidence of writing 
ability must be sent with application to Per- 
sonne! Department (25), Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, 


Face of Violence.IIN . 
ENCORE 


2/- from all booksellers or 12/- for 6 issues 
from 25 Howland Street, London, W1 





Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
A GENUINE SELECTION of attractive office 
posts (m. & f.). The Mayfair Staff Selection 


Bureau, Sa Princess St., Hanover Sq., W.1 (op- 
posite Dickins and Jones). HYD 6471. 


BBC invites applications for part-time service as 
Television News Reader in Manchester. Quali- 
fications : Good genera) education, some know- 
ledge of French and German, clear speaking 
Wice, presentable appearance, interest in current 
afiairs and North country activities. Successful 
candidate must be available at Broadcasting 
House, Manchester, from 4.30 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
as required on a rota system, Monday-Friday in- 
elusive. Requests for application forms should 
be addressed to Head of Presentation Depart- 
ment, BBC, Broadcasting House, Piccadilly, Man- 
chester 1, within seven days. 

BBC requires applications for a Reserve List to 
Provide for future vacancies as Persian Monitor, 
based at Caversham, near Reading. Duties in- 
clude listening to and selective reporting of con- 
tents of news and other broadcasts from abroad. 
Idiomatic knowledge of Persian, perfect bearing, 
sound knowledge of world affairs, ability to type 
and translate into good English essential. Short- 
listed candidates will be asked to undergo tests. 
Starting salary £935 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
tiens exceptional) with promotion to salary range 
£1,095-£1,370:when fuily proficient. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference 60.G.20 ‘Spt.") should 
teach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days 

BBC requires Assistant, Manual Sta! Adminis- 
tation in Engineering Establishment Depart- 
ment. Candidates, preferably aged 28-40 and 
with good academic qualifications, should have 
about five years’ experience in Personnel Depart- 
ment of a large organisation with experience of 
conditions of service and Trade Union relations 
afiecting manual staff. High degree of discre- 
ton and judgment and sympathetic understand- 
ing of personal problems of staff. essential. 
Salary £1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional), rising by five annual increments to 
£1,580 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference 60.G.37 ‘Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
Within five days. 





five annua) increments to £1,580 max. p.a. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference 60.G.35 ‘Spt.") 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 
UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA, WARDEN OF 
HYTTEN HALL. Applications are invited for 
the position of Warden of Hytten Hall, a 
residential college for men students. The total 
remuneration will be within either the range for 
Senior Lecturers, £A2,150-60-£2,510; or for 
Readers, £A2,560-60-£2,800 p.a. according to the 
qualifications and experience of the appointee. 
The Warden will also be a member of the 
academic staff of the University and will be 
accorded academic status (Reader. Senior Lec- 
turer or Lecturer) commensurate with his quali- 
fications and experience. Further information is 
available from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications 
close on 14th March, 1960. 





TEACHERS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA. The 
British Columbia Provincia) Department | of 
Education is interested in obtaining the names 
of qualified British secondary and elementary 
schoo! teachers desirous of emigrating to British 
Columbia for September, 1960. Qualified secon- 
dary teachers in particular are required. Appli- 
cants should be under the age of 45 years and 
must have completed a forma! course of teacher- 
training or hold a diploma in Education. For 
secondary school certification, applicants must 
hold also a recognised University degree or equiv- 
alent. Those interested should write immediately 
to Mr. B. M. Hoffmeister, Agent-Generdi, British 
Columbia House, 1 Regent Street, London, 
S.W.1, for particulars and application forms. 
Interviews with a representative who has autho- 
rity to make appointments to schools in British 
Columbia will be arranged in February, March 
and Apri! for those whose cligibility for certi- 
fication has been determined. 





to them. 





HELPING READERS OVERSEAS 


Readers living abroad sometimes write to the Spectator to ask 
if books, which they have difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 


The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in 
Great Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns 
to be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders 
must be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price plus Is. 6d. per volume for postage. 


Cheques should be made payable to ‘The Spectator Ltd.,’ and 
orders should be addressed to: 


BOOK ORDER DEPT., THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WCl1, ENGLAND 




















CUMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
FURTHER EDUCATION TUTORS 

The Authority is continuing the extension of 
its provision for formal and informal further 
education, and is particularly concerned about 
the needs of young people leaving school, Appli- 
cations are invited from suitably qualified can- 
didates, preterably graduates, for four additional 
appointments as FURTHER EDUCATION 
TUTORS, in the Brampton, Maryport, Penrith 
and Wigton areas of the County. Preference will 
be given to candidates with varied experience in 
further education. ; 

Each tutor wil] be based on a recently built 
secondary school. Subject te the guidance of the 
head of the school, who will exercise a general 
oversight of further edudation .activities in the 
area, thé tutor will bein day-to-day charge of 
the principal further! education centre and will 
assist im the development and general organisa- 
tion of formaj ;and .infOrmal educational and 
social activities in a defined area around the 
school. The appointments offer considerable 
scope for persons of initiative and enthusiasm, 
who are keen to take\part-in the development of 
further education. 

The salary for each post will be in accordance 
with Grade ‘B’ of the:.Burnham Scales for 
teachers in establisfimests.for further education 
(Men : £700 x £27 10s, and one final increment of 
£37 10s. to £1,150.. Women’: £630 x £22 and one 
final increment of £26 to £920 with equal pay 
adjustment), with, ditions ;for degree and 
training. aries 

Car allowance wil] be payable in accordance 
with an appropriaie ‘county scale. 

Forms of application (to be returned by 8 
February, 1960) abd further particulars may be 
obtained from me. ; 

GORDON S. BESSEY, 
Director of Education. 
5 Portland Square , 

Carlisle. . 

TUITION FOR ENGLISH and modern Euro- 
pean Languages. A New Language Schoo! will be 
opened in London. We invite tutors interested in 
lecturing and participating financially in this 
venture to write to our Accountants, H. C. 
Rudolf & Co., Balfour House, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, E.C.2. 
Continued Overleaf 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Continue to offer ‘offer 749, on sums 
(withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $°% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND. LONDON, WC2 











BBC requires Children’s Hour Organiser in 
Glasgow. Duties: initiation, production and 
presentation of Children’s Programmes — both 
Sound, and, to a lesser extent, Television, and 
programme budgeting. The output comprises a 
wide range of programmes including plays. 
music, talks and stories, and requires the reading 
and critical assessment of submitted and com- 
missioned material. Necessary qualifications : 
good cultural background; knowledge of chil- 
dren’s tastes and requirements; an appreciation 
of the arts generally; experience of radio and 
television production; visual sense; an acceptable 
microphone voice. Salary £1,545 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional), rising by five annual 
increments to £1,970 p.a. max. Requests for 
app'ication forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference 60.G.34 ‘Spt.’) should 
reach Appointments Officer. Broadcasting House, 
London, W 1, within five days. 


MALE AND FEMALE office vacancies.— Please 
call STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2. TEM 6644. oe 
SECRETARY required for senior 
busy architects’ office. Initiative 
administrative experience essential, — 
write Box 5376 


THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. WEST MIDLAND DISTRICT. Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of District Secre- 
tary of the West Midian’ Dis‘rict. Salary scale 
£750 x £50—£1,250; starting salary according to 
experience and qualifications.—Details (please 
enclose s.a.e.) from R. P. Davies, M.A., W.E.A., 
District Office. 19 Calthorpe Road, Birming- 
ham 15. 

UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER. Applications 
are invited from women graduates for the full- 
time post of WARDEN of a Hal! of Residence 
for 150 women students. Initial salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience, on present 
scale €1,000 by annual increments of £50 to 
£1,350 a year, plus accommodation and board, 
and membership of F.S.S.U. Further par‘iculars 
obtainable from the Registrar. to whom appli- 
cations should be sent by Saturday, 6th February 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


CANADIAN, ex-R.C.A.M.C., 34, with intelli- 
gence. personality, enthusiasm and some experi- 
ence, seeks post in London antique shop or anti- 
quarian booksellers. —Write Box 5407 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, E.2. 
Exhibition of paintings by John Bowles. January 
20th tc February 10th, 1960. 

GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kings'and Road, E.2. Sir 
John Wolfenden: ‘Can the Arts Survive in a 
Technical Age?’—a challenge to Education. 
January 26th, 1960, 7 p.m. (48). 

LEICESTER GALLERIES. Annual NEW YORK 
EXHIBITION. Leicester Square,  16.-5.30, 
Sa’s. 10-1. Closing 28th. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 
lectures entitled ‘Problems of Indo-European 
Phonology from a new point of view’ will be 
delivered by Professor V. Pisani (Milian), at 
5.30 p.m.. on 1, 2 and 4 February. at the Univer- 
sity of London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


PERSONAL 


A PRIVATE INVESIMENT CUUB in London 
wishes to enlarge its membership. and would 
welcome enquiries {from persons interested. 
Month!y meetings.—Write Box 5406 








POSTAL TUITION 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post 
for GENERAL CER! ICATE OF EDUCATION, 
sautim Oxford, Cam >ridge, Northera Univ., 
aad others, LoNDON UNiversiry ENTRANCE 
requirements, and tic Final examinations for 
en sage Ag A.,B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ. a), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.:, Bar (1 & I, 
many any exams. Highly qualified Tu: on 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments, 


¥ PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 














Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail 


EUSton 3221. 


Printed in Great Britain by GALE & PoLDEN LTD., 
orld: 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to bead of the first column. 


ART GALLERY, No promotion or hanging “fees. 
Unknown painters accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who lacks confidence. Suggest writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C.1. 


CANCER PATIENT 93199. Poor man (68). Out- 
look hopeless Lives with his wife in a very 
primitive cottage. Grants towards oil stove, fuel 
and extra nourishment urgently required. Can you 
please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1 

CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 
Music, Art, English or Writing Please state sub- 
ject in which interested: Brochure free. — 
Southern Correspondence College, Albion Road, 
Seisey, Sussex. 

FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray's Inn Rd. W.C.1 


‘GIRLS’ REFORMATORIES : an Alternative. 
Leaflet 2s. (post). D. Linton, 3A Craven Passage, 
London, W.C.2. 


HYPNOSIS for nervous problems.—R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1. LAN 4245. 


KINSEY REPORT 0n the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, Ww.i DX 


LET ME TRACE your - ancestry. Genealogical 
Research. Terms moderate —Box 5345. 


MOZARFE LOVER, young man, 
seeks congenial company with 
ests. Male or female.—Box 5379 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Availab‘e at the : 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041! 


POSTURE, HABIT AND HEALTH. An intro- 
duction to the Alexander Technique by Etic de 
Peyer. Price 1s. 2d. from Secretary, 7 Welling- 
ton Square, S.W.9 


PRINTING at less cost by 
text in print-style type. Books. brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations Susan Tully 
Ltd., Bienheim St., W.1. MAY fair 6093. 


SAVILE ROW CLOTHES, We specialise in 
and have in our showrooms a wide and varied 
selection of the finest hand-made town and 
country clothes for the discriminating man. 
Lounge, Sports Suits, also Dress Clothes. Over- 
coats, Hunting and Riding Kit are purchased 
direct from leading Savile Row Tailors, etc. 
Our prices range from 10 gens. Alterations car- 
ried out if necessary REGENT DRESS COM- 
PANY, 14 Dover St. (2nd floor), Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 7180. Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sats. 1 p.m. 


THE PERFECT MARRIAGE-—Hoi 
toast and Burgess Anchovy Paste. 
Wedding. 

TYRES BRACKET EXPOSED. Read ‘Tyre 
Manufacturers and Free Trade, by Richard 
Lamb, price 6d. from Free Trade Union, 24 
Austin Friars, E.C 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Examinations will shortly be held for the award 
of Entrance Scholarships. Scholarships are of 
two kinds—Senior (under 14) and Junior (under 
12). Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tariai, Civil! Service, Management, Expori, Com- 
mercial, Generali Cert. of Education, etc. Maay 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College. G.4@, St. Albans, or calf 36 
Queen Victoria S:reet, E.C.4. Established 191¢. 


FRENCH Correspondence Courses: (1) Com- 
plete French Course; (2) Basic French for 
Conversation; (3) Transla‘ion Courses. Send 
for prospectus. 

FRENCH Conversation Classes. Day. evening 
and lunch-:ime classes, private Icssons. Be- 
ginners to Advanced. All with French 
Teachers 

MENTOR, 11 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 

(opposite Garrick Theatre). TRAfalear 2044 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E.. London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations, Prosrectus from FE, W. Shaw Fletcher 
C.B.E LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
RUSSIAN, Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal Course 
- individual tutorial help, £3.—Wriie Dept. 
» Wolsey Hali, Oxford, (Est. 1894.) 
slid TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G lines). 








THF SPECTATOR. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students. Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


SUMMERHILL SCHOOL has a few vacancies. 
Self government Freedom, but no _ licence. 
G.C.E. Co-ed, of course. Very moderate fees.— 
A. S. Neill, Leiston, Suffolk. Phone 40. 





LITERARY 


TO THOSE WHO WANT TO WRITE—‘Don't 
Keep on Alone too Long.” This sound advice has 
brought many into touch with the LSJ—the 
Schcol with the proudest record of success 
throughout the world, So many potential writers 
-—those who are really keen—waste their ener- 
gies and enthusiasm by writing without an 
expert to put them right. The LSJ has been 
putting writers right for 40 years. It can heip 
you, too. LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNA- 
LISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford St., W.1. GRO 8250. 


BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will 2 arrange “for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order or ae “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


POEMS ‘REQUIRED { for | publication. —Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articles 
wanted for immedia'e submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis Unsuitable work returned with 
free criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success." Stamped addressed envelope 
essential. — Literary Agency, Dept. R.2, B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Lid., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fieet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


YOUR SECOND-HAND MAGAZINES ARE 
VALUABLE TO STUDENTS OVERSEAS. 
Apply for easy-to-follow instructions for posting 
them to Audenshaw Periodicals Service, Auden. 
shaw Grammar School, Manchester, giving deiails 
of magazines you can offer 














SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


JEAN McDOUGALL for typing, 24-hour dupli- 
cating.—31 Church Sireet. Kensington London, 
W.8. WES 5809. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carboau 
6d Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—-E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockmaa Road, Folkestone. 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words. 6d. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Waiiington, 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., Rost is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeicy St., W.1. 





CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted io a toxic state 
of the system and is the implacable enemy of 
fitness and mental activity. Garlisol non-taint 
garlic tablets liquefy catarrh and purify and clear 
the entire system. Entirely benevoleat, with no 
drug reaction on the hear:. Not habit forming 
1,000 taagets (six months’ treatment) 52s. 6d.. 
500 «ablets 32s. 6d., together with booklet ot 
home tecatmeat and dietary advice.—-Garlisol 
Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ORKNEY TWEEDS, Hand-woven from pure 
woo!. Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 3d 
stamp for full range of patterns. —Norsaga Tweed 
Mill, Mili Sweet, Kirkwall, Crkney. 


ROSEMOYNE IRE LINENS, Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Limens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IiSH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Beifasi 1, 
Northern Irelan¢ 


SCENTED ‘VIOLETS. Selected blooms. 10s. or 
£1 boxes posted. — Poltesco Flowers, Ruan 
Minor. Helston, Corawall. 


ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shar’ i Accom., 
we have many separate London Fiais. Infinite 
= —Share-a-Fiat Lid., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
54 
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CROSSBOW 


‘1959 ELECTION ANALYSIS’ 
‘AN ATTACK ON THE BOW GROUP’ 
10s. per year or 3s. a copy 
‘CROSSBOW’ (Room $3), 22 ST. GILES HIGH ST. 
LONDON, W.C.2 











HOTELS 
ROTHENEUF (St. Malo), Brittany. HOTEL 
YVONNE. From 30s. (une 25s.), Mod. Comf, 
Sea Views. Sands. Lllus. leafict. 


= <= : —===—=3 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
CANAL CRUISING—an unusuai ‘and inexpen- 
sive holiday; 2- and 4-berth motor cruisers await 
you at Kidlington, Oxford. S.a.e. for illustrated 
brochure, or 2s. for 40-page booklet to ‘Water. 
ways Holidays,’ Dept. 6, Bristol Road, Sher- 
borne, Dorset. 


DEVON (Tel. Lustleigh 376), nr. Newton Abbot. 
St. Andrew's Country Guest House, not isola‘ed, 
Also furnished cottage in grounds for holidays 
and leaves. 


FARM HOL IDAYS, 1960 Farm Holiday Guide 
covering Britain’s Best Farm and Country Guest 
Houses, county by county; 1.200 reviews with 
250 pictures. Price, 3s. 6d., postage 7d.—Farm 
Guides Ltd., Dep: S.P., 18 High ‘Street, Paisley. 


GOING TO IRELAND? | Hire a 1960 car, self- 
drive or chauffeur-driven, from. John Purcell Car 
Hire, 36 Upper O’Connel! Street, Dublin. Write 
for brochure and rates 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE IX.NS, Farms, 
Hote's on and off the beaten track. 5/- posted, 
—Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay. 


LUXURY FAMILY HOLIDAY at SINAH 
WARREN Country Club by the sea. Unmatched 
comfort and amenities. Children welcome—ex- 
perienced nannies supervise day and night. Ex- 
cellent cuisine (room service availab‘e). a host 
of exciting sports, cabarets, nightly dinner 
dances. Illus. brochures from Dept. S P.2, Sinah 
Warren, Hayling Island, Hants. Phone Hayling 
77979 


rooms w ith 
(Not during 
Widman, Via 


ROMAN HOLIDAY. 
breakfast, near 
Ciympic Games) Coun ess 
Marco Aurelio 42, Rome 
SAILING HOLIDAYS with Tuition. 
Capiain R. R. Caws, R.I.N 
Sailing School, Bembridge. 
Bembridge 55 


Comfortable 
Colosseum, 23s 


Enquiries : 
(Rtd.).—Ariadne 
Isic of Wight. Phone 





SEE YUGOSLAVIA 
By Raii, Air 
(5-day Hols. by rail with 7 nights in 
Dubrovnik or Hvar 
15-day 3-Star Hols., visiting Venice. 
Dubrovark & Lake Garda from 3 
(4-day Yugos!avy coach tour with 7 
nights in Lovran from 
i5-day air and coach Yugoslavia Star 
tour visiting Zagreb, Saraicvo, 
Split. Plitvice with nights in 
Dubrovaik ; 
Apply for full de:ails to : 
APAL TRAVEL LTD., 
78 New Oxford St., Londoa, W.C.1 
Tel. : MUSeum 9351 (10 liaes). 


and Coach 





SHETLAND/FAROE SERVICE.—Provides the 
only direct link between Britain and the Faroe 
Islands. The luxurious ship, m.v. ‘Tjaldur’ will 
operate this service during the summer season 
ot 1960, when once again British hotiday makers 
ace offered the oppor‘unity of visiting the fas- 
cinating. Faroe Islands.—-Full particulars from 
sole booking agents: ROBERTSONS (LER- 
WICK), LTD., Alexandra Wharf, Lerwick. 
Phone : Lerwick 34 





PRESENTING 


olel Cruces 





- a new concept of river cruising by the botels 
‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ carrying 60-80 pas- 
sengers in first-class comfort through the sunshine 
of the Rhincland, visiting tour countries - 
HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE § and 
SWITZERLAND in 15 days of delightful re- 
laxation. Inc. fare from London with excursions 
trom 59 gns. Please send for ‘our brochure, 
*botel cruises.” 


CORNELDER’S 


114 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1, 
GERrard 6336. 








28 Craven Street, 


London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 
Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad 2}d.; Canada 


privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by THE SPECTATOR Ltp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St. 


London, “WAC. i. ‘Telephone: 


Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 
(Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, January 22, 1960. 
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